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WYNNERE AND WASTOURE AND THE 
HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


By GARDINER STILLWELL 


Gollancz has indicated in large part the historical background 
of the fourteenth century alliterative poem, Wynnere and 
Wastoure;‘ Steadman has confirmed Gollancz’ dating of the 
poem convincingly,’ and has also shown that it is concerned 
with problems which confronted the Parliament of 1352: 


Of the important allusions made in the poem the following are 
paralleled in the acts and petitions of the Parliament of 1352; the 
weather (the drouth) , the Statute of Provisors, the Statute of Trea- 
sons, high prices, scarceness of food, the coinage, the twenty-fifth 
year of Edward III, labor conditions, Shareshull, and disturbances 
of the peace. It is apparent that in the year 1352-53 Winnere 
would be a most timely poem of the hour.* 


I wish to aid in clearing up the remaining obscure points in the 
poem by suggesting that it has a close connection with Edward 
IIl’s practice of obtaining much-needed war funds from the 
middle classes. 


1Sir Israel Gollancz (ed.), Preface to “ Winner and Waster,” in Select Early 
English Poems, Vol. 3, London, 1931. My references throughout are to this edition 
of the poem. 

2 J. M. Steadman, Jr., “ The Date of Winnere and Wastoure,’ Mod. Phil. 19. 
211-19. It seems to me that Steadman still leaves some confusion as to the date. 
On p. 219 he speaks of “. . . 1352, the date which all available evidence fixes as 
the date of the poem.” On the same page there is reference to “ . definite and 
conclusive proof of the date of the poem as the winter of 1352-53.” Are we or are 
we not to include the year 1353 in our dating? 


8 Ibid., p. 215. 
241 
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For convenience in exposition, it would be well first of all 
to outline the poem briefly: 


The poet dreams that two armies are facing each other, those of 
Winner and Waster. He hopes that the Black Prince will come to 
keep them at peace. At the crest of a cliff is seen a cabin arrayed 
with red roof and sides, and covered with English besants. The 
King appears, and the Prince. At the King’s bidding, the Prince 
reproves the warring factions. The army of winners is a cosmo- 
politan group which includes the Pope, lawyers, friars and mer- 
chants, special mention being made of wine and wool merchants. 
Thus the allegorical symbol ‘“ Winner” represents the increasingly 
wealthy and increasingly powerful middle classes; the friars are 
likewise represented as being wealthy. The Wasters are made up 
of men-at-arms, bold squires of blood, bowmen many. They repre- 
sent the military nobility and the followers of the nobility. The 
Prince hails Winner and Waster, the leaders of the armies, before 
the King. Winner accuses Waster of spending all the hard-earned 
wealth of thrifty people. Waster’s lands lie idle; he is apt to bring 
the country to ruin. He is occupied with revelry and rioting. 
Waster accuses Winner of stinginess, and of giving an insufficient 
amount to the poor. He suggests that money is no good unless it 
is spent, and that good crops to come will make prices fall, to the 
utter consternation of Winner. The King lovingly quiets the two. 
Winner he sends to the papal court at Avignon,® with instructions 
to come home when summoned. When the King renews war in 
France, Winner is to love him, and to be in some sense allied with 
him. Waster is to spend his money as he pleases in London. 


There is more here than a simple quarrel between the prin- 
ciple of saving and the principle of spending. Middle class and 
aristocratic characteristics are interestingly presented, particu- 
larly in Fitt 2. Winner takes the practical, hard-headed view 


“It is difficult throughout the poem to know when the poet has both the middle 
classes and the friars in mind, and when he is concentrating his vision on a par- 
ticular part of the group. Thus, toward the end of the poem, Winner’s being sent 
to the papal court may refer to the international nature of papal finance, but one 
cannot be sure, for the reference may also be a jibe at the international nature of 
the organization of the friars. Similarly, there is ambiguity in the term “ Waster.” 
The presence of “ sadde men of armes. Bolde sqwyeres of blode, bow/e] men many ” 
(193-4) in the group indicates that it is composed of persons of high rank and 
their followers. But the following lines speak only of persons of lesser importance: 

‘Loo, th{ou] wleryed] wastoure, that wyde-whare es knawenn, 

Ne es nothir kaysser, ne kynge, ne knyghte Pat the folowes, 

Barone, ne bachelere, ne beryn that thou loueste, 

Bot foure felawes or fyve, that the fayth owles].’ (326-29) 
Evidently the poet varies the scope of his allegorical abstractions, and we must be 
prepared to guess at his intentions through the variations. 

® Gollancz, op. cit., note on 461. 
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of the business man. He admires thrift and industry, and 
despises those who lack these qualities. He belittles aristocratic 
preoccupations with horses, hounds and weapons. He is the 
“sad ” or sober and serious ° man of business found in Chaucer: 


In Surrye whilom dwelte a compaignye 

Of chapmen riche, and therto sadde and trewe .. . 
(MLT, CT 2. 134-5) 

The thridde day, this marchant up ariseth, 

And on his nedes sadly him avyseth 


(ShT, CT 7.75-6) 


When Winner criticizes Waster’s tavern amusements (lines 
277-83) , we are reminded again of the merchant in the Ship- 
man’s Tale, who attends strictly to his affairs when on a busi- 
ness trip, eschewing vain and flighty amusements at such times: 


Now gooth this marchant faste and bisily 
Aboute his nede, and byeth and creaunceth. 
He neither pleyeth at the dees ne daunceth, 
But as a marchaunt, shortly for to telle, 
He let his lyf, and there I lete hym dwelle. 
(CT 7. 302-6) 


Winner considers himself superior to Waster in intelligence, 
and has the true business man’s love of shrewdness: 


*T hatt Wynnere, a wy that alle this werlde helpis, 
For I I{e]des cane lere, thurgh ledyng of witt.’ 
(lines 222; 223; “ lordes ” in MS.) 


« 


Waster, on the other hand, ridicules bourgeois “ sadnesse ” 
when he speaks of the business man’s habit of worrying: 


‘When thou haste waltered and went and wakede all p* nyghte, 
And iche a wy in this werlde that wonnes the abowte’. . . 
(248-9) 7 


®See “sad” in Glossary to F. N. Robinson, Chaucer's Complete Works, Cam- 
bridge, 1933. Chaucer references are to this edition. ‘ 

7 Cf. again Chaucer’s worrying merchant in the Shipman’s Tale: 
“Wyf,” quod this man, “litel kanstow devyne 
The curious bisynesse that we have. 
For of us chapman, also God me save 
And by that lord that clepid is Seint Yve, 
Scarsly amonges twelve tweye shul thryve 
Continuelly, lastynge unto oure age. 
We may wel make chiere and good visage, 
And dryve forth the world as it may be, 
And kepen oure estaat in pryvetee, 
Til we be deed, or elles that we pleye 
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The aristocrat is against hoarding. He makes use of religious 
idealism to support his argument. Winner should give to the 
poor; otherwise his soul will suffer the torments of hell. It 
benefits the poor and pleases Christ when wealth circulates: 


‘See, wynnere,’ quod wastoure, ‘ thi wordes are vayne: 
With oure festes and oure fare we feden the pore; 
It es plesynge to the Prynce pat paradyse wroghte; 
When Cristes peple hath parte hym payes alle the better 
Then here ben hodirde and hidde and happede in cofers, 
That it no sonn may see thurgh seuen wyntter ones.’ 
(294-9) 


Waster states that Wanhope (i.e., despair, possibly despair of 
the mercy of God) * is the brother of Winner (309). To be 
sure, he displays less religious aspiration when in this very pas- 
sage he seems to protest against religious observance in so far 
as it interferes with his having a good time (308-13). More- 
over, he can be hard-headed enough on occasion. He points 
out that an abundant harvest (which would make prices fall) 
is actually to Winner’s disadvantage, and he states sensibly 
enough that there must be Wasters before there can be Win- 
ners. On the whole, however, Winner is more inclined toward 
practicality, and Waster toward idealism.’ 

Thus an opposition of temperament between the two parties 


A pilgrymage, or goon out of the weye. 

And therefore have I greet necessitee 

Upon this queynte world t’avyse me; 

For everemoore we moote stonde in drede 

Of hap and fortune in oure chapmanhede.” (CT 7. 224-38) 

*See Chaucer, “ Pars T.,” CT. 10.693: “ Now comth wanhope, that is despeir 
of the mercy of God, that comth somtyme of to muche outrageous sorwe, and 
somtyme of to much drede, ymaginynge that he hath doon so muche synne that it 
wol nat availlen hym, though he wolde repenten hym and forsake synne. .. .” 
But the word is used in a more general sense in Wynnere and Wastoure, 373. See 
note 10 below. 
®°Miriam Beard, A History of the Business Man, New York, 1938, pp. 30-1: 

“‘ After the Empire collapsed, the Roman Church took up the task of subduing the 
profit-maker. She was determined to prevent him from breaking through the 
ordered system of mediaeval society, by his boundless ‘ avaritia.” She maintained 
a stern disapproval of taking interest on capital, making ‘money breed money’. . . 
From the days of that caustic ancient, Cato the Elder, down past St. Augustine 
to Pope Pius VIII, therefore, Rome has viewed the ambitions of the business man 
with a censorious eye.” See also pp. 53-4, partic. p. 54: “... the Church... 
denied that he [the business man] had the right to keep all his gains, for a part 
must go to charity and religion Persistently, through the ages, the Church claimed 
a share of all the business man acquired; as incessantly, he struggled to reduce that 
claim.” 
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leads naturally into their economic and political opposition. 
The problem, to be solved by the king, is: why is Winner dis- 
gruntled about the economic and agricultural conditions of the 
country if those conditions work to his advantage? He believes 
that Waster’s careless husbandry of the land is ruinous. But 
Waster points out that good crops can be a disadvantage to 
Winner,’? and that Winner profits from Waster’s spendthrift 
qualities: 
‘pis wate pou full wele witterly p'-seluen, 
Who so wele schal wyn, a wastour moste he fynde, 
For if it greues one gome, it gladdes anobper.’ 
(389-91) 
The King, addressing Waster, likewise observes how Winner 
stands to gain with conditions as they are: 
‘pe more b" wastis p! wele, b® better b® wynner lykes.’ 
(495) 
Moreover, the King ironically but complacently sanctions 
Waster’s riotous living, counselling him to return to London, 
and to obtain money by cheating people of their purses (475- 
89). The implication is that Waster’s private life and finan- 
cial concerns are no business of the King’s; it is Winner whom 
he needs to manage. 

The King’s opinions are important. Before he offers them, 
the poet gives us an impartial debate between Winner and 
Waster, but the King, so far as we know (the poem is incom- 
plete), has the last word, and presumably the poet defers to 
him with a mixture of tact and patriotism, leaning toward a 
presentation of the royal point of view. We may take it, then, 
that Winner does not have so much cause for grumbling as he 
would have us believe. 

Nevertheless, he does complain. The reason may be that he 
objects to paying what he considers more than his share of the 
money needed for carrying on the war with France. It was 
only with reluctance that the Commons offered aid in the Par- 


ae ‘3ee, wynnere,’ quod wastour, ‘I wote well my-seluen 

What sall lympe of pe lede, within [a lite] Zeris. 

Th{en] be pure plante of corne pat pe peple sowes, 

Pat God will graunte, of his grace, to growe on pe erthe, 

Ay to appaire pe pris, [pat it] passe nott to hye, 

Schal make pe to waxe wod for wanhope in erthe, 

To hope aftir an harde gere, to honge pi-seluen.’ (368-74) 
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liament of 1352. They complained of being too poor to help 
much," and “ One of the most important acts of this Parlia- 
ment was the release by the king of half of the provisions ap- 
pointed to be collected by his purveyors. This release, a most 
unusual act for Edward III, was due, no doubt, to the great 
dearth.” '° There must have been great concern in 1352 over 
the paying of taxes. There is no direct reference to taxes in the 
poem, but Winner does seem to be angry about supplying 
money for the military class: 
‘ Bot this felle false thefe pat by-fore 30we standes 

Thynkes to strike or he styntt, and stroye me for euer. 

Alle bat I wynn thurgh witt he wastes thurgh pryde; 

I gedir, I glene, and he lattys goo sone; 

I pryke and I pryne, and he the purse opynes. 

Why hase this cayteffe no care how men corne sellen? ’ 

(228-33) 
These lines may not have anything to do specifically with the 
war, of course, but there may be an indirect or implied connec- 
tion; how can Waster “let go” money which Winner has 
“ gathered,” unless Winner is literally robbed by Waster (which 
is a most unlikely meaning), or unless a large part of Winner’s 
wealth is used for the nation’s welfare, Waster meanwhile sup- 
plying far less than his share? At any rate, that the commons 
and the friars are supplying money for military purposes is 
suggested by the conclusion of the poem. The King, having 
analyzed the weak points in Winner’s argument, asks for future 
help: 
‘ Bot loke, lede, be p' lyfe, when I lettres sende, 


Pat pou hy p* to me home on horse or one fote.’ 
(466-67) 


The word “ home ” may be taken to mean England, in which 
case Winner’s return from Avignon would not be for the pur- 
pose of military action, but rather for aid in the preparation of 
an expeditionary force. However, the King later speaks as if 
Winner were expected to form a part of the expedition: 


11 Rot. Parl., 2.237: “. . . si vindrent les dites Comunes devant fire Seign’ le Roi 
& touz les Grantz en Parlement, & monstrerent, Coment le commune poeple de la 
terre fut molt empovery, si bien P la Pestilence mortiele q nadgairs avient en la 
terre, come P autres soviers Taxes, Taillages, & plusours autres cheances @ les ont 
survenuz. Mes, nientcontreesteantz celles meschiefs, eantz regard a la necessaire 
Defens q convendroit estre fait pur la Salvation du Roialme... .” 

12 Steadman, op. cit., p. 215. 
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‘& wayte to me, pou wynnere, if pou wilt wele chese, 
When I wende appon werre my wyes to lede; 
For at p® proude palely|s of parys p® riche 
I thynk to do it in ded, & dub p* to knyghte, 
& giff giftes full grete of golde & of s[iluer], 
To ledis of my legyance pat lufen me in hert.’ 
(496-501) 

But since neither friars nor, probably, merchants and lawyers 
fought in the campaigns, it is highly likely that the alliance 
between the King and Winner was to be a financial one, and 
that Winner was to “ wait upon” the King in an allegorical 
sense only. That the poet is not concerned with giving an 
exact geographical account is demonstrated by the fact that 
Winner is to return from France to England “ on horse or one 
fote” (467), a difficult feat if one is so literal-minded as to 
think of the Channel. The poet’s vague treatment of space 
increases the plausibility of the view that Winner could wait 
upon the King and still remain in England all the time. Cer- 
tainly Winner is not to be thought of as betaking himself to 
Avignon in a literal sense. The return home is also allegorical, 
then, and I see no reason why the second trip to France should 
not be equally so. The point, it would seem, is that Waster can 
be left to his own devices, but that royal tact is necessary to 
induce Winner to play his part in international affairs. This 
interpretation makes sense of the text, at any rate, and enables 
us to avoid the thought of making another emendation in an 
already over-emended and corrupt text. For when we have a 
probable interpretation of the poem as it stands in the MS., 
we need not suggest, as Bradley did, that “ wynnere” in |]. 496 
does not fit in well with the rest of the poem, and is therefore 
probably a scribal error for “ wastoure.”’* From a purely 
literal point of view it is undoubtedly more reasonable to expect 
that Waster will accompany the King. But we are dealing 
with allegory, and it is entirely probable that in an allegorical 
and financial sense at least Winner was to do his share of 
waiting upon royal ambition. 


University of Oregon 


*8 Henry Bradley, “ Wynnere and Wastoure,” Athenaeum (1903).499: “As a 
contribution to the interpretation of the poem, I may suggest that in |. 496 
‘ Wynnere’ is probably a scribal slip for ‘ Wastoure.’ Wynnere’s future recall has 
already been referred to in Il. 465-6, and does not need to be mentioned again; 
while if the last few lines are addressed to Wastoure, the representative of the 
military nobles, they are perfectly in keeping.” 








CHAUCER'S ‘THE HOUSE OF FAME’ 
By Pavutu F. Baum 


The meaning or significance of ‘The House of Fame’ has 
baffled many readers; some have even hesitated to take it at 
its face value.’ I propose to examine briefly the poem itself, as 
critically as may be, with the hope of finding there a fairly 
satisfactory meaning; arid though my summary will be in- 
complete I hope I shall escape the natural danger of picking 
out only what serves my special purpose and overlooking more 
significant details. 

For the date any of the hypotheses, ranging from Tatlock’s 
“about 1379” to Koch’s 1384, will do. During these years 
Chaucer was still interested in the French fashion of love- 
visions. The variety of the ‘ sources’ precludes a very early 
date. ‘The House of Fame’ has been called less mature than 
the ‘ Troilus,’ but this cannot mean very much because the two 
poems are so different; and moreover I do not suppose that 
‘The Legend of Good Women’ is demonstrably maturer than 
the ‘ Troilus,’ though it is certainly to be dated later.” Further, 
it would be tempting, in view of Chaucer’s frequent failure in 
architectonics, to assume that ‘ The House of Fame’ is a medley 
composed perhaps at various times and without a single pur- 
pose or direction. Still, this view ought to be a resort rather 


* Witness the various “allegorical” and topical interpretations, and also Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s “ The primary purpose of the dream, if we may trust the words 
of the poem itself, .. .” 

2 Professor Robinson remarks: “If, when compared with the great tales of 
Chaucer’s later years, it [‘The House of Fame ’] lacks the deeper interest of narra- 
tive and characterization, that is one reason for believing it to have been an early 
work. It is drawn, too, rather from books than from life.’ This applies with 
equal force to ‘The Legend of Good Women,’ the Prologue of which was written 
in 1385-1387 and rewritten c. 1894. I am surprised that no one has followed up 
Chaucer’s own statement in 2. 487, where he avoids some information which the 
Eagle is trying to force on him by saying: “I am now too old.” One could make 
out a very plausible case for a date some time in the 1390’s. There is no want 
of vigor in the poem, no sign of failing power; nor on the other hand any con- 
spicuous mark of immaturity. In structural power it is not inferior to the later 
Prologue of ‘The Legend of Good Women.’ There would be no improbability in 
Chaucer’s “ returning” to the short couplet. And so on. One might even account 
for the absence of the concluding lines by assuming that Chaucer did not live to 
finish the poem! 

248 
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than an assumption if the poem itself will yield on analysis a 
fairly coherent meaning. 

The proportions of the whole are puzzling. Caxton and 
Thynne divided it into three books, the first two together only 
a little longer than the third alone. This division is not found 
in the three manuscripts, though Chaucer himself describes 
Book 8 as “ this lytel laste bok ”; and such a division is unusual 
in the French love-visions. Nevertheless, the pause midway 
of the first half of the poem (with its mock-epic statement 
of theme and double invocation) and the change of subject 
together produce the effect of a book-division; and while 
this is perhaps similar to the invocational pauses in the 
Merchant’s Tale and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, still it is more 
marked and no doubt justifies the conventional division based 
upon Caxton and Thynne. Chaucer’s “laste” however need 
not imply more than one book preceding, and his “ lytel” 
may either be jocose or may indicate that he did not foresee 
that it would be nearly as long as the first two together 
in fact it need not have been if he had cared to abridge some 
of the lists and descriptions or to refuse the inclination to 
develop the nine companies in 3. 438-777, or if he had chosen 
(as he well might if he had finished it) to begin a new book at 
3. 778, where a new figure is introduced and ‘ Fame’ definitely 
becomes ‘ Rumor.’ In sum, then, the external matter of division 
into books need not obscure the real proportions of the poem, 
which falls into four main parts: (1) the Temple of Venus 
(Book 1. 508 Il.); (2) the journey to Fame’s abode (Book 2. 
582 1l.); (3) Fame’s dwelling and her ways with mankind 
(Book 3. 1-777); and (4) the House of Rumor (Book 3. 778- 
1068—290 Il. plus the missing conclusion) . 

(1) The poem opens gaily: “ God turne us every dreem to 
gode!” and the invocation ends with a jocular blessing on 
those who hear his dream patiently, 





Ne hyt mysdemen in her thoght 

Thorgh malicious entencioun (92 f.) 
and a jocular curse on all who misinterpret it: “ I am no bet in 
charite.” (Let this be a warning to us.) The rest of Book I 
is a summary of the Aeneid as a love romance presented in a 
series of “ graven” pictures (with narrative interruptions) in 
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the Temple. These might well be like the series of reliefs around 
the choir of a mediaeval cathedral: the temple is called a church 
in 1. 473.5 Having made his rounds of the interior the dreamer 
breathes a prayer (as though to conclude his worship) and 
steps out into a vast desert. At first the emptiness frightens 
him, but at length his attention is caught by a golden eagle 
high overhead. 

The theme of Book 1 is tragic love. Lovers are mentioned 
incidentally in the catalogue of the causes of dreams (ll. 36-40) 
and more pointedly in the invocation (ll. 85f.). The temple 
is that of Venus and the Aeneid is a story of love with special 
emphasis on Aeneas’ infidelity and callous treatment of Dido. 
Fame is mentioned but once: Dido in her complaint laments 
that her “ actes ” will be read and sung throughout the land— 

O wikke Fame! for ther nys 
Nothing so swift, lo, as she is! (Il. 348 f.) 


But beyond its emphasis on love the value or relevance of the 
summary of the Aeneid to the rest of the poem is not obvious. 
It is of course comparable to the summary of the Ceyx and 
Halcyone story in the ‘ Book of the Duchess’ and of the Som- 
nium Scipionis in the ‘ Parlement of Foules,’ except that in 
these two poems the book summarized is the begetter of the 
dream.* 

(2) Book 2 opens with the semi-facetious epic formula of 
theme and invocation to Cyprian Venus and the Muses and to 
Thought. The eagle takes “ Geffrey ” in his talons and bears 


® These single pictures are not easy to separate. Some are introduced with the 
formula “Ther saugh I” and some merely with “how.” At line 239 Chaucer 
abandons the pictures and runs ahead of his story; at line 253 he resumes them; 
at line 265 he resumes the narrative method with an outburst against Aeneas as a 
false lover, with Dido’s complaint and suicide, and with a list of other false lovers 
(which it is interesting to compare with his other lists, in the ‘Parlement,’ the 
Prologue of the Man of Law’s Tale, ‘The Legend of Good Women,’ and the 
ballade in the ‘ Legend.’); and at line 433 he resumes the pictures. This composite 
method avoids much awkwardness and schematic formalism. 

“It is notable that the relation of the Somnium scipionis to the wooing of the 
birds is still less obvious. One may hazard the suggestion that the first forty-two 
stanzas of the ‘Parlement’ (three-sevenths of the whole) existed in some form 
separately at first and then were used as a sort of introduction to the valentine 
poem; and that these stanzas may have been planned to introduce a series of love 
stories. Chaucer there says (l. 285) that he will touch on a few of these, names 
some sixteen, and then drops the subject. 
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him aloft through the heavens, discoursing meanwhile of various 
matters, loquaciously as a guide and seriously as an agent of 
Jove. Almost his first expository remark is— 
And this cas that betyd the is 
Is for they lore and for thy prow. 
(2. 70 f.) 


Geffrey wonders if he is to be stellified forthwith, but the 
eagle reading his mind answers (2. 106-90): No;—Jove has 
pity on you for your long unrewarded service to Cupid and 
Venus, for your many poems in reverence of Love and his 
servants, although you have never shared in it yourself. This is 
all very well, but you have been too bookish about it and so 
absorbed in your daily tasks that you have no knowledge of 
love’s folk, or even of your very neighbors. Thus in recompense 
and also for your “ disport and game” he will show you the 
House of Fame, where you will learn about the quotidian 
affairs of love and lovers, their joys and discords, their jealousies 
and deceptions, their follies and treacheries—Having made this 
apparently extravagant promise, the eagle is eager to prove 
that he can fulfill it. Though Geffrey is skeptical, the eagle 





. proceeds to explain (with embellishments and local color) how 


all earthly sounds rise naturally to Fame’s dwelling, and finally 
deposits him within a spear’s cast of it, with the injunction 
to profit by his opportunity: 

And God of heven sende the grace 

Some good to lernen in this place. 

(2. 579 f.) 

Book ITI thus falls into two sections, the eagle’s popular-scientific 
account of the phenomena of sound 


(A ha! quod he, lo, so I can 
Lewedly to a lewed man 
Speke) 


and the description of the aerial journey (during which Geffrey 
makes an incidental observation confirming the accuracy of 
some of his books—2. 477-82). It is accordingly the real in- 
troduction to Book 3. The invocation to Venue reminds us 
that, though they appear specifically in only about fifty lines, 
the affairs of love are an essential part of the whole poem; 
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and the invocation to Thought is appropriate because of the 
new knowledge imparted to Geffrey. Fame is not clearly dis- 
tinguished as either glory or rumor: she is both, for her 
dwelling is 
full of tydynges, 
Bothe of feir speche and chidynges, 
And of fals and soth compouned. (2. 519-21) 


All that is spoken on earth comes there—praise, slander, gossip, 
fact. Thus everything so far is in order; there is no uncertainty 
of direction or loss of motion (except the amount of space 
devoted to the Aeneid, which is conventional in such vision 
poetry). To be sure the eagle is a little too eager to explain this 
and that, but Geffrey, as soon as he recovers his self-possession, 
holds his informant in check and actually chokes off a disquisi- 
tion on stars and constellations which might have protracted 
Book 2 unduly. (Is this to be read as a bit of Chaucer’s self- 
criticism?) 

(3) Book 3 opens with another mock-epic invocation and 
statement of the theme: to describe the House of Fame.’ It 
proceeds with a description of the “ roche of yse,” the exterior 
of the castle, the miscellaneous musicians and hangers-on of 
fame outside, the extensible goddess within, the seven pillars, 
and the nine companies of suitors for fame. This brings us to 
line 778. And it is just here that the unity of the whole poem 
suffers. But the explanation is not far to seek. Chaucer must 
have begun with the idea of a poem on Fame, in the manner 
of the French love-vision handled lightly, not to say facetiously. 


5 The gaiety of this is obvious, but Chaucer is chargeable with more than 
humorous exaggeration in calling his last book “lytel.” I suppose this is a kind 
of quip which amused him, for he repeated it in the Prologue of the Parson’s 
Tale. It is possible however that when he began Book 3 he expected to finish 
briefly, but as he pushed on his enthusiasm got the better of his judgment; “he 
forgot to use the brake.” The catalogue of instrumentalists, entertainers, and 
magicians is lively but needlessly prolonged and not demonstrably germane. They 
take up 80 lines. The nine companies of Fame’s suppliants offer abundant proof 
of the goddess’ caprice, but they take up 350 lines and could have been con- 
densed. In fact a slight irregularity in the account of these companies may betray 
their growth. All but the first of them make their petition and have their answer 
blown abroad by Eolus. The first however are not trumpeted. They are all 
meritorious, but are served diversely, some with favor, some with rebuff, and some 
contrarily (3. 448-450)—as are the later groups in specific detail. It is possible, 
therefore, that Chaucer planned at first only one company. 
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He chose the Aeneid (which gave him also Vergil’s description 
of Fame) as the story to relate and summarized it as a love 
tale, with the peculiar advantage for his humorous purpose of 
having a hero who is false to his love. His dreamer emerging 
from the Temple of Venus is terrified at the apparent barren- 
ness of the world; and this prepares for his special business of 
pretending that he is to be shown the House of Fame as a 
reward for his excessive devotion to love and lovers in books. 
The next part of the poem is occupied with the necessary journey 
to Fame’s dwelling. To this point everything is in order. But 
now Chaucer is obliged to digress because his subject, Fame, 
has two aspects: as the goddess of Renown and as the goddess 
of Rumor. It would be impossible, therefore, to present Fame 
without her role as renown. The consequence is that about one 
third of his poem is devoted to matter not proper to his main 
theme. It is this which makes his “ lytel laste bok ” too long, 
which has obscured the whole drift of the poem,* and led to a 
general misunderstanding of its aim and structure. 

(4) At line 778 of Book 3, without invocation or other 
mark of division in the text, the concluding portion of the 
poem begins and Chaucer returns to his subject. Geffrey has 
been shown the House of Fame; he found it “ swich as ye wot ”: 
an extravagantly brilliant décor, a crowd of worthy and un- 
worthy followers of an erratic mistress, a medley of justice 
and injustice and folly, with but one sober note, the seven 
unluminous pillars. Is this what Geffrey was to see for his 
lore and prow? Not at all. He came particularly to have news 
about love and he had heard nothing except for the sixth 
company of suppliants to Fame, who were pretenders in that 
art. Now a stranger accosts him with the question: Did you 
come here in search of fame for yourself? To which he replies 
with all reason and veracity: No, I will take my chances with 
that; I came in search of news— 

Tydynges, other this or that, 
Of love, or suche thynges glade. (3. 798 f.) 
®So that Professor Kittredge, for example, can say: “The subject of the poem 
is ... the human race. The poem is a humorous study of mankind from the 
point of view of a Ruling Passion.” This includes, to be sure, the first 750 lines 


of Book 8, but it omits Book 1 and Book 2 (which lead up to the House of Rumor, 
where the dreamer is to hear tidings of love) and the end of the poem. 
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He is then conducted to the whirling house, which is in a 
valley outside the castle walls, and which is filled to over- 
flowing with abundance of news, requiring seventeen lines for 
a bare catalogue. Love is not conspicuous here; it occupies but 
one line. “ Myn egle ” (who at the end of Book 2 had promised 
to wait for him) is close by and, ever ready to serve, pops 
him into the House. This is “the summit of our theme” to 
which all that precedes is but a gradual approach. Mine Eagle’s 
speech here is signficant (3. 910-36). He says: Jove has ob- 
served that though you were suffering to the point of heart- 
break,” “ Disesperat of alle blys,” you have suffered cheerfully, 
and he will now reward you for your heaviness and distress 
with strange sights and strange news indeed. This must be 
understood in connection with the earlier similar speech of the 
eagle in Book 2. 106 ff. Geffrey’s suffering and distress are the 
result of his unselfish devotion to Cupid and Venus—in books. 


For when thy labour doon al ys, 

And hast mad alle thy rekenynges, 

In stede of reste and newe thynges 

Thou goost hom to thy hous anoon 

And, also domb as any stoon, 

Thou sittest at another book 

Tyl fully daswed is thy look, 

And lyvest thus as an heremyte. (2. 144-51) 


This is distress indeed. With all the living and moving world 
about him, this perversity Jove can only feel ought to be acute 
suffering. And the next line— 





Although thyn abstynence ys lyte 


means that Geffrey has made a very dissipation of his in- 
dulgence in books. 

Within the whirling house there is a wild orgy of gossip, 
scandal, and lying. If the hall of the castle was all confusion, 
here is confusion worse confounded. But Geffrey is enjoying 
himself: this is what he came for: 

And as I alther-fastest wente 
About, and dide al myn entente 
Me for to pleye and for to lere, (3. 1041-43 


and to listen for a bit of news from abroad which he refuses to 
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divulge to us—this is of course mere humorous mystification. 
He is drawn to a great noise in one corner where love tidings 
are to be heard. Many others have stampeded in the same 
direction. At length, in the uproar, a man of great authority 
steps forth. 

There could be no better climax. While we are not to suppose 
that Chaucer had planned a complete hoax and ended delibera- 
tely almost in the middle of a sentence, still there can have 
been little to add. The simple, though spurious, conclusion in 
Caxton and Thynne is very nearly adequate. In such a state 
of uproar and tumult, men trampled under foot and climbing 
over one another, no item of serious news could be expected. 
The whole tenor of the second and third books is against such 
a possibility. What began in a spirit of gaiety has become 
something well nigh riotous. That Chaucer was preparing for the 
announcement of Richard’s betrothal or Anne’s arrival in Eng- 
land, or the betrothal of John of Gaunt’s daughter Philippa to 
Charles VI, as some have held, is unthinkable. The inappro- 
priateness of such news in such a situation is quite monstrous. 
To suppose that Chaucer would compose more than two 
thousand verses of such lightness and with such a climax to 
introduce a court bulletin is to accuse him (and to convict his 
interpreters) of having little sense of humor. 

There is no need to speculate very seriously on the various 
possible reasons why Chaucer left the poem unfinished—if 
he did do so. He must have been always the kind of poet who 
writes only when the mood is on him, when the spirit moves. 
The air often of improvising, the apparent absence of severe dis- 
cipline in all but his best work, the number of other incomplete 
poems, the very enthusiasm and élan of so much of his verse 
all point in this direction. There had been no flagging in the 
gaiety here, but he had reached his climax and proved his point, 
and it is likely enough that he felt there was no occasion to go 
further. The whole has sufficient unity, if not proportion. 
He represents at the outset that he is in search of news—news 
of the actual quotidian affairs of love such as are not to be had 
in his books. He goes to the place where all the news of the 
world is concentrated. He finds all fame a travesty, renown 
fickle, and rumor a mockery. The ultimate tidings of love from 
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the man of authority would have inevitably been a similar 
disappointment and disillusion. He returns to his books, with 
the conclusion that in love, if not in all life, the poetic dream 
is preferable to the earthly reality. This was his lore and his 
prow, presented to us without sting or malice and with the 
greatest virtuosity he could command.’ 


Duke University 


7 It may be there is a little more, and I venture this with due caution. Chaucer 
himself tempts us by giving the dreamer his own name. Koch, in Englishe Studien 
50 (1917). 372, reverted to his still earlier view that in ‘ the House of Fame’ “ wir 
im wesentlichen den ausdruck der lebenserfahrung und sein poetisches selbstbe- 
kenntnis . . . zu erblicken haben.” Most readers have noticed in ‘The House of 
Fame’ a tendency to realistic detail, foreshadowed in the ‘Parlement’ and 
culminating in the later Canterbury Tales. Chaucer's early work was in imitation 
of the fashionable French love poetry, which was bookish and stereotyped and had 
almost lost contact with terrestrial realities. His latest work was “ realism,” 
written with his eye on the phenomena of actual life. Between these, along the 
way of his developing maturity, it must have early occurred to him to question the 
value of his French models. Perhaps ‘The House of Fame’ is the asking, and 
the answer, of this question, both, of course, somewhat less than utterly serious. 
Perhaps we may say that ‘The House of Fame’ represents his definite break with 
his first manner, for here he faced the question: Is it best to describe life and love 
as the poets have already done, or turn to the real world for models and materials? 
His examination of the real world proved for the moment disappointing. He saw, 
or pretended to see, that life is but a mediocre shrine for the artist to worship at. 
This is a commonplace finding, to be sure, and not entirely true—as he afterwards 
saw and proved. 
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SPENSER AND THE SCHOOL OF ALANUS 
By Heten ANpREws KaAnIN 


One of the most arresting figures in Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
is the Goddess Nature. Identified with Venus, the procreative 
spirit in the Garden of Adonis, she becomes, in the Cantos of 
Mutability, the arbitrator between Mutability and Jove. 

In a suggestive article, “ Some Old Religious Cults in Spen- 
ser,’ * Professor Greenlaw shows the dependence of Spenser’s 
Nature upon the ancient religion of Cybele,’ and develops the 
thesis that the Complaint of Nature of Alanus de Insulis 
(Alaine de Lille) is the link between Spenser and this cult. 
Undoubtedly Spenser was fully aware of the worship of Cybele 
and of its significance and bearing upon his own subject. That 
Alanus de Insulis, however, is the link between Spenser and the 
cult is open to question. Mr. Greenlaw thinks that, directed 
to Alanus by Chaucer, Spenser subsequently procured and 
read the Complaint of Nature. While this is possible, it seems 
more probable that the ideas common to the pictures of Nature 
in the Complaint and the Faerie Queene were derived from 
what may be called the School of Alanus and not from Alanus 
himself either exclusively or directly. 

By the School of Alanus I mean a group of writers who, in 
common with and, in part, dependent upon Alanus, fell heir to 
certain traditions of style and subject matter which they ex- 
aggerated and made popular. It is significant that they all 
deal with the personification of nature and in their treatment 
of her as the servant of God and guide of mankind reflect 
something of Plato’s cosmological theory. 

If it can be shown that all the points common to Spenser’s 
and Alanus’ picture of Nature are also to be found in other 
members of the School of Alanus; if it can be proved that 
certain details which Mr. Greenlaw believed to be common to 
the Complaint and the Faerie Queene exclusively, also appear 
in Lydgate’s Reson and Sensuallyte and if, moreover, it can be 


2 SP 20 (1923). 216 ff. 

*SP 30 (1933). 160-192, Josephine Waters Bennett, “Spenser’s Venus and the 
Goddess Nature in the Cantos of Mutabilitie.” Mrs. Bennett questions Nature’s 
identification with Cybele but does not disprove it. 
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pointed out that there are ideas developed by Spenser and 
Lydgate which are not touched upon by Alanus—then, I believe, 
we are justified in saying that Spenser was more apt to have 
been directly dependent upon Lydgate and other members of 
the School of Alanus than upon Alanus de Insulis himself. 

This is not a denial of the derivation of certain aspects of 
Spenser’s picture of Nature from Alanus; it is rather an attempt 
to emphasize the intermediary and more readily accessible 
authors through whom these ideas passed.’ 

A brief examination of the figure of Nature in the Complaint 
and in the writings of some of the more important members 
of the School of Alanus will indicate significant points of 
similarity. 

In the Complaint of Nature the central theme is the con- 
demnation of unnatural and unproductive love. The conversa- 
tion is between Nature and man in the person of the author, 
the poem being built upon the general plan of the Consolations 
of Philosophy, with Nature instead of Philosophy as spokesman. 


Gliding down to earth from the celestial regions, in a chariot drawn 
by peacocks and guided by a man who towers above her, Nature 
complains to the author than mankind alone of all her creatures 
has violated her laws, a fact symbolized by the rent in her garment. 
She speaks of her control of the earth, the stars and the planets 
but is careful to explain her dependence upon God. There is a 
detailed account of her beauty and her clothes upon which are 
pictured all the creatures of earth, air and water. She censures 
Venus, her under-deputy, who no longer propagates the race but 
defiles her marriage bed in wanton lust and to Genius, who ac- 
companies her, gives a chaste kiss, bidding him smite with the rod 
of excommunication all who have transgressed against her laws.* 


In their descriptions of Nature at least three poems stem 
directly from Alanus: the Romance of the Rose, the Parlement 


* Naturally as eclectic and widely read an author as Spenser did not confine 
himself to either Alanus or the School of Alanus. In his depiction of Nature, in 
the portrayal of Venus and in the references to Cybele, the influence of many 
authors anterior to and independent of Alanus is apparent. Plato, Aristotle, 
Lucretius, Ovid, Appolonius Rhodius, Plutarch, Claudian, Boethius and Ficino 
affected Spenser’s conception of Nature, while, as Mr. Greenlaw says, Spenser’s 
thorough conversance with the cult of Cybele shows his study of that subject in 
sources other than Alanus. 

* Alanus de Insulis, The Complaint of Nature, tr. Douglas Moffat, Yale Studies 
in English 36 (1908). 
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of Fowles and Les Echecs Amoureux® The second half of the 
Romance of the Rose, in its analysis of love as the procreative 
spirit implanted in man by Nature, echoes the general theme of 
the Complaint,’ while the description of Nature in the Par- 
lement of Fowles is reminiscent of Alanus to whose Pleynt of 
Kynd Chaucer directly refers. The author of Echecs 
Amoureux * follows the Complaint of Nature very closely both 
in general theme and in many details, although he has modified 
and enlarged upon Alanus by borrowings from the Romance 
of the Rose, Boethius and Scipio. 

The first five sections of Echecs Amoureux were translated, 
paraphrased and amplified by Lydgate in Reson and Sensual- 
lyte, which poem, as the following analysis indicates, bears a 
marked resemblance to the Complaint and was probably the 
chief link between Spenser and Alanus. 


To the author, lying half awake, a lovely lady appears. She is 
Nature, chief goddess under God and ruler of the stars and planets. 
Her clothing pictures the four elements, while in her crown are set 


* Other writers who give somewhat similar allegorical pictures of Nature—John 
Gower in Confession Amantis; Lydgate in Reson and Sensuallyte, the Pilgrimage 
of Man and the Assembly of the Gods; William Dunbar in the Thistle and the 
Rose, the Merle and the Nightingale and the Golden Targe; Stephen Hawes in the 
Example of Virtue and the Passetyme of Pleasure; Gavin Douglas in the Palice of 
Honour and King Hart; Medewall in his play, Nature, and the unknown author 
of Life and Death—are, with possibly one exception, dependent not on Alanus 
directly but upon one or all three of these poems as well as upon indiscriminate 
borrowings from each other. (J. H. Hanford, in MP 15 [1917-1918]. 313 ff., con- 
tends that Death and Life is directly dependent upon the Complaint of Nature, 
and H. M. Belden, in SP 26 [1929]. 131 ff., attempts to prove that Giles Fletcher 
in Christ’s Victory uses De Planctu Natura. But all the points which Mr. Han- 
ford cites are to be found in other sources as well as in the Complaint while every 
item which Mr. Belden believes to be dependent upon Alanus comes either from 
Spenser, Lydgate or some other member of the School of Alanus.) 

* Ernest Langlois, Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1891), says 
that more than 5000 verses were either translated, imitated or inspired by De 
Planctu Naturae. 

7The description of the birds follows very closely those depicted on Nature’s 
robe in the Complaint. F. N. Robertson, Chaucer’s Complete Works, Cambridge 
Edition, p. 904 says, “It should be noted that Alanus compared the birds to an 
‘animilum concilium’ which perhaps gave Chaucer the immediate suggestion for 
his Parliament.” 

8 Les Echecs Amoureuz, eine altfranzisische Nachahmung des Rosenromans und 
ihre englische Ubertragung von Ernst Sieper (Weimar, 1898). Although listed as 
an imitation of the Rose, this anonymous fourteenth century French poem, in its 
first section at least, is directly dependent upon the Complaint, many of its lines 
being actual translations. 
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seven planets going around from east to west. Genius is her priest 
and Venus her helper, who obeys her and prepares all things for her 
work. Nature bids the author choose one of two ways: Reason to 
the east and Sensuallyte to the west. The story continues with an 
account of the contest between Pallas, Juno and Venus, the author’s 
approval of Paris’s choice bringing down upon his head the censure 
of Diana, who speaks bitterly of Venus and her garden of pleasure 
but with little effect, for the incomplete poem closes with the author 
playing love-chess with a beautiful maiden in the delectable garden 
of pleasure.® 


This general resemblance in theme plus a close corollary in 
matters of detail indicate that the fifteenth century author, 
John Lydgate, was deeply indebted to Alanus for the first part 
of his story. Certainly Lydgate knew of Alanus, whom he 
mentions in Horns Away, but whether he ever actually read the 
Complaint or knew it only through its partial redaction in 
Echecs Amoureuzx it is impossible to say. 

While there is no reason to suppose that Spenser knew the 
unpublished Echecs Amoureux he was, I believe, familiar with 
Lydgate’s redaction, Reson and Sensuallyte, and from it and 
the Parlement of Foules took valuable hints for his Dame 
Nature. It is probable that he was likewise influenced by other 
members of the School of Alanus as well as by earlier sources. 

Indeed, Mr. Greenlaw himself does not deny Spenser’s in- 
debtedness to writers other than Alanus, saying, “ While it is 
true that many elements in Spenser’s account may also be found 
singly in other medieval works besides that of Alanus and that 
therefore they may be regarded as conventions, it is also true 
that they are to be found in conjuction, so far as I know, only 
in Spenser and Alanus.” *° 

My contention, however, is that not only is a large part of 
Spenser’s description of Nature entirely independent of Alanus, 
but that there is no single objective point in common between 
Spenser and Alanus which cannot be found in Lydgate, and that 
there are several elements of resemblance between Lydgate and 
Spenser which do not appear in Alanus. 

As the point of departure for his thesis that Spencer knew 
and was directly dependent upon Alanus, Mr. Greenlaw uses 
the following quotation: 


® John Lydgate, Reson and Sensuallyte, ed. Ernst Sieper, EETS 84. 
2° Op. cit., p. 230. 
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So hard it is for any living wight 

All her array and vestiments te tell, 

That old Dan Geffrey (in whose gentle spright, 

The pure well head of poesie did dwell) 

In his Fowes Parley durst not with it mel, 

But it transfered to Alane, who he thought 

Had in his Plaint of Kinde described it well: 

Which who will read set forth so as it ought, 

Go seek he out that Alane where he may be sought. 


The closing couplet allows of two different constructions. It 
may be interpreted to mean an inaccessible place which Spencer 
had never had the patience to unearth, my own view and Mr. 
Greenlaw’s original interpretation. In fact, in his article, 
“Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” ** he says, “ Spenser 
refers to Alanus’ Plaint of Kind in a fashion similar to Chaucer’s 
trick of advising people to go to sources that after all are not 
sources.” Subsequently, however, Mr. Greenlaw swung over 
to another interpretation of the passage and in “Some Old 
Religious Cults in Spenser” remarks (pp. 219-220) : 


. either Spenser’s reference to the Plaint is of no significance, 
or he used Alanus directly. I am inclined to reject the first sup- 
position as quite apart from Spenser’s habit. Chaucer nowhere 
indicates such caution as Spenser suggests in the line ‘durst not 
with it mel,’ but merely mentions Alanus’ book where such a 
description may be found. Then how did Spenser know that such a 
description involved difficulties which might have daunted even 
Chaucer, unless he knew Aleyn? 


In answer to this question I would suggest that Spenser 
might have got the idea from any number of sources—from 
Death and Life,’* from the Example of Virtue or the Passetyme 
of Pleasure, from the Romance of the Rose, where the author 
says his wit is insufficient to describe Nature,*® or from the 
following lines in Reson and Sensuallyte: 


For whiche this lady in hir forge 

Newe and newe ay doth forge 

Thyngys so mervelous and queynte, 
11 Faerie Queene 7.7.9, Cambridge Ed. 


12 SP 17 (1920). 320 ff. 
18 Dunbar Anthology, ed. Arber, pp. 126-141. 
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That to descrive hem euerychon, 
No man alyve hath wytte thereto: 
Aristotles nor Plato. 

Touching the beaute and fayrenesse 
Of this honourabill godesse, 

Ther was no man her alyve 

That konnying hadde to discryve 
The excellence of hir beaute 

Nor comprehende in no degre 

Hyr Semelynesse, hyr Womanhede, 
For al beaute hyt dyd excede. (Lines 315-328.) 


Let us now examine the various points of similarity between 
the Faerie Queene and the Complaint of Nature which Mr. 
Greenlaw has noted. 


1 


In his article on the religious cults in Spenser, Mr. Greenlaw 
contends that the general backgrounds for the pictures of 
Nature in Spenser and Alanus are very much alike. He says 
(pp. 225-227) : 


. . . the argument, the scene, and the mission of the goddess are 
the same in both works. . . . Spenser gives us a description that 
is charged with the mysticism characteristic of Alanus, and his 
details differ so widely from conventional descriptions and cor- 
respond so closely not only in phraseology but in atmosphere, as to 
make it impossible to believe that he did not draw directly upon the 
work that he names. 


On the contrary, it seems to me that with the exception of 
a few conventional details having to do with flowers and 
nymphs and spring, the scenes are markedly dissimilar. In the 
Plaint of Kind, Nature descends from heaven to visit a man on 
earth; in the Faerie Queene, the scene is laid in the moon, in 
heaven and on Arlo hill. In Alanus, Nature’s mission is to 
punish man for his disobedience; in Spenser, it is to act as 
arbiter between the gods themselves. In fact, the whole argu- 
ment of the Mutability Cantos—the revolt of Mutability, the 
daughter of the Titans, her ascent to heaven, her attempt to 


1* Ibid., pp. 237 ff. 
18 The Romance of the Rose, Englished by F. S. Ellis, Temple Classics (London, 
1928), vol. 3, cap. XCL, lines 16931 ff. 
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overthrow Jove and their point appeal to Nature as the supreme 
judge—finds no parallel in Alanus either in words or spirit.® 


9 


In the lines from Spenser, depicting Nature’s face (7.7.6): 
But others tell that it so beautious was, 
And round about such beames of splendour threw, 


That it the sunne a thousand times did pass, 
Ne could be seene, but like an image in a glass. 


Mr. Greenlaw sees a close parallel to the following quotation 
from Alanus (Prose 2, lines 207-209): “ While I was collecting 
my rays of sight to contemplate the height of this beauty, they, 
not daring to meet such grace and majesty, weakened by the 
blows of splendour, fled, very fearful to the tents of my eyelids.” 

There is, to be sure, some resemblance between the two 
quotations, but I believe that the citation from the Faerie 
Queene corresponds more closely to a number of passages more 
readily accessible to Spenser than was the Complaint. It has, 
for example, much more in common with the description of 
Nature in the Parlement of Foules (lines 298-301) : 


Tho was I war wher that ther sat a queene 
That, as of lyght the somer sonne shene 
Passeth the sterre, right so over mesure 
She fayrer was than any creature. 


with line 61 from Death and Life: “She was brighter of her 
blee. than was the right sun! ”, with the picture of Venus in the 
Palice of Honour: * 


Of quhome the brightnes of hir hie bewtie 
For to behold my sicht micht not indure. 


and finally with these lines from Reson and Sensuallyte: ** 


7° Many closer parallels have been cited in connection with the various revolts of 
the giants and Titans. In SP 28 (1931), W. P. Cummings shows the influence of 
Ovid upon this particular scene. 
17 The Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, ed. John Small, vol. 1, p. 19. 
18 Op. cit., lines 207-218. See also lines 410-415: 
I had no konnyng to discrive; 
Whos here shoon as the sonne bryght, 
That cast aboute swych a lyght, 
So percyng pleynly and so shene 
That I myghte nat sustene 
To beholde the bryghtnesse. 
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Whos fairness I gan beholde, 

For fere myn herte gan to colde 
Whan I beheld her womanhede 
And her beaute of her face, 

The which abouten all the place 
Cast so mervelous a lyght, 

So clere so percyng and so bright, 
That the goddesse Proserpyne 

To her beaute ne myght appere. 
They were so percyng and so clene, 
That I ne myghte nat sustene 
In her presence to abyde. 


3 


Mr. Greenlaw also calls attention to the assembly of gods on 
Arlo hill where, although all the gods were present, Spenser 
mentions by name only Proserpina and Pluto. This is signi- 
ficant, Mr. Greenlaw thinks, because Proserpina is the only 
major deity mentioned by Alanus. But in the lines from 
Lydgate quoted above, we find that Proserpyne is named and 
in line 376 of the same poem Pluto is referred to. 


4 


Spenser’s portrait of Nature seated on a hill in the spring 
of the year: 


In a fayre plaine upon an equal hill 

She placed was in a pavilion; 

Not such a craftsmen by their idle skill 

Are wont for princes states to fashion: 

But of th’ Earth her self, of her own motion, 

Out of her fruitful bosome made to growe 

Most dainty trees, that, shooting up anon, 

Did seeme to bow their blossming heads full lowe, 

For homage unto her, and like a throne did shew. (7. 7. 8) 


is, according to Mr. Greenlaw, very like the following passage 
from Alanus (Prose 2, lines 207-209): “ And the spring like 
an artisan skilled in weaving, in order the more happily to 
to welcome her approach, wove garments for the trees. These 
lowered their leaves and with a sort of bowed veneration 
offered her their prayers.” 
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But in reality Alanus’ picture resembles Spenser’s in only a 
general way. In the Complaint, it is spring who weaves gar- 
ments or leaves for the trees, which they lower in bowed 
veneration as Nature approaches—a very different conception 
from that given in the Faerie Queene, where Nature sits in a 
pavilion that she herself has fashioned out of the trees which, 
in their homage, bend their heads so low that they look like 
a throne. 

While a number of poems*® contain passages resembling 
Spenser’s picture much more accurately and completely than 
do the lines from Alanus, there is little doubt that the real 
inspiration for the description is from the Parlement of Foules 
(lines 302-305) : 

And in a launde, upon an hille of floures, 
Was set this noble Goddesse Nature. 

Of braunches were here halles and here boures 
Inwrought after here cast and here mesure. 


In both of these conceptions Nature is seated in a pavilion or 
bower which she, by her own skill, has made from the trees 
and branches. ; 

The remainder of Spenser’s description (7.7.10): 


And all the earth far underneath her feete 

Was dight with flowres, that voluntary grew 

Out of the ground, and sent forth odours sweet, .. . 
The which the nymphes from all the brooks thereby 
Had gathered, which they at the foot-stoole threw. 


Mr. Greenlaw believes, is also derived from Alanus (Metre 3, 
lines 83-86) : ““ Nymphs of the dell filled their laps with flowers, 
and now reddened the royal chariot with blushing blossoms, 
now made it lily white with white flower leaves.” But, since 
Nature in the Faerie Queene is seated on her throne in a pavi- 
lion, and in the Complaint.is descending from heaven in a 
peacock-driven chariot, it is evident that the only points of 
1° Nature’s throne on a hill surrounded by tall trees belongs to all representations 

of the Great Mother (cf. Appolionius Rhodius, Argonauts, 1, lines 1092 ff.), while 
the notion of the trees bowing their branches is to be found in Death and Life, 
lines 60-61: 

And as she came by the banks. the boughs each one, 

They louted to that Lady. and laid forth their branches, 
in Dunbar’s Golden Targe, ed. Ernst Sieper, EETS 84-89, lines 1181 ff. and in his 
Thistle and the Rose, ibid., lines 63 ff. 
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similarity between the two pictures have to do with spring 
and nymphs throwing flowers, conceptions too conventional 
to indicate any special indebtedness. In Spenser’s own trans- 
lation of Lucretius’ Hymn to Venus,” for example, as well as 
in the description of Cybele in De Rerum Natura * we find 
similar ideas. 
5 

While it is true, as Mr. Greenlaw states, that the figure of 
Genius is present in both the Complaint and the Faerie Queene, 
it must be remembered that it also appears in the Romance of 
the Rose, Confessio Amantis, Echecs Amoureux and Reson and 
Sensuallyte. Moreover, Spenser’s careful differentiation of 
Genius into two persons—one, the venerable attendant of Na- 
ture in the Garden of Adonis, the spirit of generation, man’s 
guardian angel and the symbol of his higher self; the other, the 
false and sensual Genius of the Garden of Acrasia, the guardian 
of lustful pleasure—indicates, as Mr. Greenlaw himself suggests, 
a comprehensive knowledge of the cult of Cybele and its con- 
nection with the Greek and Roman figures of Genius.” 

The Genius of Alanus also shows a dependence upon the cult 
of the Great Mother (Prose 9, lines 86 ff.) : 


. . . Genius came before us . . . His head was clothed with locks 
of hoary whiteness and bore the marks of wintry age; yet his face 
was delicate with the smoothness of youth . . . And to Genius as 
he hastened to meet her, Nature offered her lips which were not 
stirred with the poison of any illicit passion, but which signified 
those embraces of mystic love, which show the harmony of spiritual 
affection. 


But while Alanus’ Genius bears some resemblance to the Genius 
of the Garden of Adonis, he shows no characteristics which 
Spenser could not have found given more fully elsewhere and 
omits many aspects of Spenser’s good Genius. Moreover, 


20 FQ, 4.10. 45. 

21 Lucretius De Rerum Natura with Engl. tr. W. H. D. Rouse (New York 
1928), bk. 2, lines 625 ff. 

22Some of the more available sources from which Spenser may have got his 
ideas of Genius are: The Epistles of Horace, Mythologiae of Natalis Comitis, the 
City of God, Plutarch’s On the Face Appearing in the Orb of the Moon, Ficino’s 
Commentaries on the Symposium of Plato, De Genealogia Deorum of Boccaccio 
and the Table of Cebes. For other sources see SP 25 (1928), E. C. Knowlton, 
“The Genii of Spenser.” 
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Alanus, in his conception of Genius, at once old and youthful, 
has confused the characters of Attis and Genius and amal- 
gamated them in one person, a mistake which Spenser does not 
make. Genius, with Spenser, gives always the impression of 
being an old man, venerable and steadfast. As the counterpart 
of Attis, Spenser gives us Adonis. 

Again, Alanus draws no picture of a false genius. Hints for 
this figure Spenser derived from other sources. His Genius of 
the Garden of Acrasia is a degeneration of Genius, the love 
courtier of the Rose, Confessio Amantis, and Reson and Sen- 
suallyte, combined with the depraved love interest in the Cybele 
cult and with the ancient notion of an evil Genius, an idea 
which, native to Greece, spread into Rome and was later in- 
corporated into the teachings of the early church fathers. 

In the Romance of the Rose (vol. 3, cap. CII, lines 20347 ff) , 
Jean de Meun radically changed the Genius of De Planctu 
Naturae, making of him an inconsistent and undignified father- 
confessor to whom Nature admits her guilt in having created 
man. Of this fault Genius absolves her and then, clad in 
secular garments, bears a message to Venus, delivers an oration 
against race-suicide, and augments Nature’s behest to restore 
death’s ravages with a cutting satire against women. In similar 
fashion Gower, in Confessio Amantis,** makes Genius the con- 
fessor and rather frivolous clerk of Venus. 

Lydgate, however, in his conception of Genius, seems to be 
affected by both Jean de Meun and Alanus. Under the influence 
of the Complaint, he calls Genius the priest of Nature, saying 
(lines 864-868) : 

For, truly, thou shalt fynde hyt thus: 

That hys power is Auctorized 

And through the world eke solemnysed, 

To accursen alle tho 

That ageyn my lawes do. 
Later, in lighter tone, he speaks of him as the priest of Venus 
who warns women not to disdain the love of men. Thus, 
Lydgate, with his serious and frivolous Genii, slight though his 
conceptions be, may have given Spenser a hint for the develop- 
ment of his two figures. 

Likewise, it seems possible that the ideas for the Gardens of 


28 Confessio Amantis, ed. G. C. Macaulay, bk. 8, lines 2898 ff. 
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Adonis and Acrasia may, in their initial conceptions, have been 
inspired by Lydgate who, in a more or less confused manner, 
gives two ideas of the garden of pleasure. The garden which 
the author actually visits is full of courteous and merry people 
and imposes only one warning—to injure no growing thing; 
the other garden which is envisaged by Diana in her warning 
to the author, is sinister and corrupt, full of pitfalls and false 
pleasures (lines 3236 ff.) . 

Certainly Spenser’s portrayal of Venus is more in accord 
with Lydgate than with Alanus. For, although Lydgate does 
not identify Nature and Venus as clearly as does Spenser, he 
does paint Venus in thoroughly complimentary colors, causing 
his author to swear undying fealty to her. Moreover, Venus of 
Reson and Sensuallyte declares that she is Nature’s servant 
obeying her in everything and preparing all things for her work 
(lines 2301-2306) : 


For I kan preven, in sentence, 
By a maner consequence, 
That Nature and also I 

Be conbyned so Iustly 

In al(le) weyes accordable 
That be in kynde resonable. 


On the other hand, Venus of the Complaint, though the under- 
deputy of Nature, does not work in accord with her but lives 
a life of sensual ease. 

6 


Although he finds no parallel passage in the Complaint, Mr. 
Greenlaw believes that Spenser’s picture of Nature acting as 
arbiter between Mutability and Jove (7.7.13): 

This great grandmother of all creatures bred, 
Great Nature, ever young yet full of eld, 
Still moving, yet unmoved from her sted, 
Unseene of any, yet of all beheld., 


echoes in general the tone of Alanus’ description—the idea of 
constant change exemplified in Alanus by the pictures on the 
tiles that come and go, by the garments which change per- 
petually, and by the diadem which revolves like the firmament 
(Prose 1, lines 57 ff.): 
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The sparkling crown of a regal diadem, shining with dances of gems 
brightened high on her head . . . With marevelous revolution and 
ceaseless turning, this diadem travelled from east to west, and then 
by backward motion was continually restored to its rising. 


If, however, it is possible to draw a parallel between the lines 
quoted above from Spenser and this passage in the Complaint, 
it is equally possible to compare them with Lydgate’s picture 
of the revolution of the planets and with his description of 
Nature’s changing garments and of her diadem in which he 
states (lines 424 ff.) : 


And in hyr coroune, high as hevene, 
Were set the planetis sevene... 

In ther course, oute of Doute, 

From Est and West goynge aboute .. . 
Upon hyr hede arrayed was. 


Actually, however, Spenser’s account is more like the following 
quotation from Reson and Sensuallyte (lines 334-338) : 


Though she sempt flouryng in youthe 
Th(r) ogh freshnesse of hir visage, 
She was ful fer y-ronne in age, 

That no man koude nor myght anon 
Noumbre hir yeres euerychon., 


and has much in common with Boethius who says: 


.a womman of ful greet reverence by semblaunt, hir eien 
brennyng and clear-seynge over the commune myghte of men; . . . 
and with swich vigour and strengthe that it ne myghte nat ben 
emptid, al were it so that sche was ful of so greet age that men ne 
wolden not trowen in no manere that sche were of our elde. The 
stature of hire was of doutous jugement, for somtyme sche con- 
streyned and schronk hirselven lik to the comune mesure of men, 
and sometyme it semede that sche touchede the hevene with the 
heghte of here heved . . . so that the sighte of men lokynge was 
in ydel.** 

7 


Finally, Mr. Greenlaw suggests that Spenser’s use of the veil 
in his description of Nature is dependent upon Alanus as well 
as upon the cult of Cybele. 


** Tiber Boecii de Consolacione Philosophie, Prose 1, lines 5 ff., Chaucer's Com- 
plete Works, Cambridge Edition, p. $75. 
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The picture of Nature at the convocation of the gods on Arlo 
hill ** has several points in common with Spenser’s portrayal of 
Venus.”® Both figures wear veils and the hermaphroditic 
character of both is hinted at. Since neither Alanus nor Lyd- 
gate nor, for that matter, any members of the School of Alanus 
mention the double sex of Nature, it is probable that Spenser 
got this idea from his knowledge of Cybele and the legend of 
Agdistes with his male and female organs.** His use of the veil 
may have grown out of the same background of associations 
for, according to Grant Showerman, pictures of the Great 
Mother, familiar in every part of the known world, showed 
her sitting on a throne with a head-dress from which a veil 
descended over the shoulders.” 

Realizing Spenser’s probable knowledge of these pictures Mr. 
Greenlaw says, on page 235 of “Some Old Religious Cults in 
Spenser,” that although the veil needs no further reference than 
Alanus, it did figure in the representations of the Mother in 
art.2? But Alanus does not mention a veil. The texture of 
Nature’s garments may have been veil-like (Prose 1, lines 
205 ff.) : 


"FO 3.926: 

Yet certes by her face and physnomy 

Whether she man or woman inly were, 

That could not any creature well descry 

For with a veile that wimpled every where 

Her head and face was hid, that mote to none appeare. 
°° Tbid., 4.10. 41: 

‘The cause why she was covered with a vele 

Was hard to know, for that her priests the same 

From peoples knowledge labour’d to concele. 

But sooth it was not sure for womanish shame, 

Nor any blemish, which the worke mote blame; 

But for, they say, she hath both kinds, in one name: 

She syre and mother is her selfe alone, 

Begets and eke conceives, ne needeth other none. 

*7 Natalis Comitis, Mythologiae 4.3: Enimero Genius Iouis & Terrae filius fuisse 
dicitur, ut asserit Pausanius in Achaicis.... Hie since feminae congresse e 
feminine Iouis in terram per somnum profuso natus esse dicitur, figure quidem 
humana, sed ambiguo sexu quem postes Agdisten appelarunt. 

Vincenzo Catari, Le Imaginide i Dei de gli Antichi, Lyons, 1581, p. 462, refers 
to the double sex of Venus and on p. 20 pictures a veiled Venus. 

28 Grant Showerman, The Great Mother of the Gods, Bulletin of the University 
of Wisconsin 43 (1901). 

2° On page 228 of the same article Mr. Greenlaw says, ” Moreover, it is worth 
noting that Spenser’s reference to the idea that the goddess had the face of a 
lion may well have been suggested by the blazing jewel in the diadem.” But 
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A garment woven from silky wool and covered with many colors 
was her robe of state. At first it startles the sight with the white 
radiance of a lily, next it glowed with rosy hue. Moreover it was 
spun exceeding fine, it was so delicate of substance that you would 
think it and air of the same substance, 


but a veil is a piece of clothing, hanging from the head, which 
may or may not cover the face. Spenser stresses the fact that 
Nature’s face was covered with a veil; Alanus, on the contrary, 
describes in detail Nature’s hair and face (Prose 1, lines 8 f.): 
Twin tresses, flowing loosely, neither forsook the parts above nor 
yet disdained to smile upon the ground. A golden comb smoothed 
into dance of due orderliness the gold of her hair. Her forehead 


wide and even was of the milk white lily in color . . . Her nose 
had a certain distinction . . . Her smooth chin . . . wore a silverly 
brightness. 


As a matter of fact, the idea that a figure, as mysterious as 
Spenser conceived his Nature to be, should be veiled does not 
need a specific souree—Una is portrayed as veiled—but if he did 
need one, Spenser might have got it from the widely dis- 
seminated knowledge of the Mother, as well as from a number 
of early writers such as Gauthier de Chatillon or Brunetto 
Latini * or from the Parlement of Foules, where Chaucer states 
that Venus’ face was covered with a “ valence,” or from Lyd- 
gate himself, who, in Horns Away, says: 


He sawh Nature / in her most excellence 
Upon her head a kerchief of Valence.** 


Thus it may be seen that many aspects of Spenser’s descrip- 
tion of Nature are to be found in sources other than the 
Complaint; that all the items which appear in Alanus and 
Spenser occur in other writers as well and that three details 
which Mr. Greenlaw believes to be common to Spenser and 


several of the representations of the Great Mother show her with a lion at her feet, 
Lucretius pictures her as driving a lion-drawn chariot and a lion is the symbol of 
one of the signs of the Zodiac to which Lydgate likens Nature’s crown. 

8° See E. C. Knowlton,” The Goddess Nature in Early Periods,’ JEGP 19 
(1920); and “ Nature in Early Italian” MLN 36 (1921). 

81 English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey, ed. Eleanor Hammond (1927), 
p. 112. It is in this same stanza that Lydgate refers to the Complaint of Aleyn. 
Yet, in describing her head-dress he has confused the crown of Alanus’ Nature with 
the “ valence” of Venus in the Parlement of Foules. Did Lydgate, like Spenser, 
derive his knowledge of Alanus from Chaucer? 
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Alanus exclusively—the mention of Proserpina alone of all the 
gods, the dazzling appearance of Nature’s face and the notion 
of constant change—are also common to Spenser and Lydgate. 
Moreover, the similarity between the latter two men is much 
more striking and complete. In the conceptions of Genius, of 
Venus and in the idea of the two gardens there are points of 
similarity between Spenser and Lydgate which are not apparent 
in Alanus and in one instance, at least, the changing age of 
Nature, there is a concrete point common to Spenser and 
Lydgate which Alanus does not even mention.” 


University of Washington 


82 Inasmuch as one of Mr. Greenlaw’s strongest arguments for the belief that 
Spenser read and was indebted to Alanus, is the similarity between the Castle of 
Alma and Alanus’ allegory of the body as a city state, it is pertinent to examine the 
two allegories to see whether or not the similaritiés may not be found in sources 
other than Alanus. Mr. Greenlaw rests his case chiefly on two points: the corre- 
spondence between the three sages in Spenser-future, present and past understand- 
ing—and the wisdom, understanding and memory of Alanus; and the similarity in 
the function of the senses as guards of the body. 

While there are several points of resemblance between these two accounts, there 
are none which do not appear in other allegories which Spenser may have known. 

The Castel of Loue, Robert Grosseteste’s translation of an old French poem, 
Sawles Wards, Piers Plowman, Confessio Amantis, King Hart, the Passetyme of 
Pleasure, the Divine Weeks and Nosce Teipsum picture castles, not city states, in 
which the soul is guarded by the five senses. 

The three sages of Spenser are mentioned by Du Bartas, by Sir John Davies, 
who, in Nosce Teipsum, assigns them to the front, middle and hindmost cells of 
the brain, and by Batman, who, in Batman uppon Bartholome, his Booke De 
Proprietatibus Rerum (London, 1582), bk. 3, chap. 16, says: “ That part that is 
named Ordinatiua, fulfilleth the brayne by it selfe alone. For in the first part in 
the foremost chamber it ordeineth the fantasie or imagination: in the middle 
chamber it ordeineth the vertue estimatiue and reason. And againe in the utter- 
most chamber it maketh perfect the memorie.“ 

Thus it may be seen that the details which Mr. Greenlaw believes are to be found 
in conjunction only in Alanus and Spenser—the five senses acting as defenders of 
the body and the three sages with their respective rooms, as well as the general 
theme of the dignity and beauty of the human body—may be found in other 
sources than Alanus. Moreover, Alanus’ account is very short and portrays the 
body not as a medieval castle but as a city state; it does not give the exact loca- 
tion of the three rooms, nor does it mention the peculiar relation of the soul to 
the body, which Spenser, Langland, Batman and Davies stress. 

In other words we can draw here much the same conclusion that was reached 
concerning the descriptions of Nature: there are general points of similarity be- 
tween Spenser and Alanus, and there are also certain concrete and tangible ele- 
ments which are analogous; but both the general atmosphere and concrete points 
of similarity may be found in other sources as well, sources which were probably 
more accessible to Spenser than was Alanus and which, in most cases, parallel the 
accounts in the Faerie Queene more completely and exactly than does De Planctu 
Naturae. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN BACKGROUND OF NEO-CLASSIC 
POLITE VERSE 
By Cuay Hunt 


It is a scholarly commonplace that Ben Jonson is in many 
respects a forerunner of the neo-classic movement, and anyone 
who reads the poetry of the first half of the seventeenth century, 
particularly the verse of the Sons of Ben and the Cavalier 
lyrists, with more than one eye open can see many of the dis- 
tinctive traits of the verse of the Enlightenment taking shape 
long before 1660, but there has been as yet no study of neo- 
classic elements in English poetry before Jonson, no attempt to 
determine the extent to which he, as a neo-classicist, may have 
stood on the shoulders of those who went before him and may 
have crystallized an amorphous neo-classicism diffused through- 
out the poetry of the Elizabethan period. The whole field of 
such an investigation is much too broad for a single article, 
but it may be instructive to select one characteristic phase of 
the poetry of the neo-classic era and see whether it is anticipated 
to any extent in the period between the publication of Tottel’s 
Miscellany and the end of the first decade of the seventeenth 
century. 

More than the men of any period of English literature before 
or since, the Augustans devoted their poetic energies to the 
writing of polite verse. One of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the literature of the Enlightenment is its reflection of the 
outlook and standards of fashionable society. The neo-classicists 
prided themselves on living in “an age more gallant than the 
last,” “ when men were dull and conversation low.” 


Wit’s now arriv’d to a more high degree, 
Our native language more refined and free. 
Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation than those poets writ. 


The writing of these men was therefore consciously polite; at its 
best it has a social quality of ease and gracious intimacy, of 
informality within formality, which reflects the point of view 
1 Dryden, Epilogue to The Conquest of Granada, Part 2. 
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of men who lived in a sophisticated society and who were much 
concerned with the amenities of social intercourse. 

The polite verse in which this attitude found expression can 
be divided roughly into the two types of familiar verse, repre- 
sented chiefly by informal verse epistles, and of vers de société. 
These two types actually shade into one another and cannot 
be clearly separated: familiar verse may be light in tone, 
sophisticated, and rather artificial, and vers de société is often 
informal, conversational, and somewhat personal, but they are 
fairly distinct, and I shall treat them separately as two ways in 
which the social outlook of the neo-classicists manifested itself 
in poetry. 

We can see the general beginnings of the social sophistication 
of the Enlightenment in the Elizabethan period. The increas- 
ingly centralized government of the Tudors gave increasing 
importance to the court, and London became, more than ever 
before, the center of English life. It was the place of advance- 
ment for young men from the provinces, the “ gulls” that we 
find in the literature of the time, who came to make their 
fortunes and to reap the benefits of the inflation that followed 
the expansion of trade and the influx of new capital from 
America. There were many nouveaux riches, and there was 
much affection and social pretense. The literature of the period 
was thus the product of a largely urban society which was 
beginning to be sophisticated. It was a society that was con- 
cerned to some extent with politeness, that interested itself in 
the technique of social intercourse and had at least an ideal of 
courtesy, represented by the work of Castiglione and the other 
writers of courtesy books, and by the cult of the courtier, which 
found its best embodiment in Sir Philip Sidney. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that much of the verse of 
Elizabeth’s time is poetry of a courtly sort; in a sense it is polite 
verse and might be said to show, in a general way, the begin- 
nings of the more highly sophisticated social verse of the neo- 
classic period. But with much of it the connection is too 
far-fetched to prove anything, and we are particularly con- 
cerned here only with the Elizabethan poetry which seems to 
anticipate rather clearly the kind of familiar verse and vers 
de société which the neo-classicists wrote. 
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A. FAamILiArR VERSE 


In the neo-classic period the easy, conversational style of 
familiar verse was not restricted to verse of personal address 
but was dispersed through much of the poetry of the time. It 
-an be found, for instance, in The Rape of the Lock and in The 
Task, as well as in personal epistles like those of Pope to Martha 
Blount and to Arbuthnot, and in Dryden’s prologues and 
epilogues. Verse of this sort has a simplicity and a certain 
intimacy, the studied ease and urbanity of a man writing with 
an immediate sense of his audience, which sets it apart from the 
“ high-builded rime,” the stylistically more formal and elaborate 
poetry that we usually think of as characteristic of the Eliza- 
bethan period. Unlike the neo-classicists, the Elizabethans did 
not incline to write personally in the “ middle style,” and there 
is not a great deal of such verse among their poetic work. As Sir 
Herbert Grierson points out, in discussing Donne’s epistles, 
“since Donne’s day English literature has been rich in 
verse-talkers—Butler and Dryden, Pope and Swift, Cowper 
and Burns, Byron and Shelley, Browning and Landor. It did 
not come easy to the Elizabethans, whose natural accent was 
song.” * But some familiar verse can be found in the Eliza- 
bethan period, mainly in the verse-epistles written to friends, 
which, since they are poems of direct personal address, naturally 
tend to a more intimate and conversational style than other 
kinds of poetry. This survey will therefore center on the 
development of the familiar verse-epistle, although it will not 
be restricted entirely to poetry in that form. 

The informal epistle appears at the beginning of the Eliza- 
bethan period, but it had been used to some extent by Chaucer 
and other medieval poets, and was not a new form in the Re- 
naissance. The earliest examples that fall within the limits of 
this study are the ones by Wyatt, Surrey, and Grimald which 
were published in Tottel’s Miscellany. Those of Grimald need 
not detain us long.* They are not strictly epistles but shorter 
poems of personal address, expressing good wishes to his friends. 
Grimald was perhaps striving for ease and informality, but 
these poems are stiff and rather graceless, and have little con- 

* The Poems of John Donne, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1902) 2. xiv. 


* Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Hyder E. Rollins (Cambridge, 1929), nos. 143, 144, 
147. 
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versational quality. Most of Surrey’s poetry, also, is not par- 
ticularly informal in style, but in his translation of one of 
Martial’s epigrams (No. 27) he attained almost perfectly the 
easy, gracious, conversational manner which the neo-classicists 


strove for. 

Martiall, the thinges that do attayn 

The happy life, be these, I finde. 

The riches left, not got with pain: 

The frutefull ground: the quiet mynde: 

The equall trend, no grudge, nor strife: 

No charge of rule, nor governance: 

Without disease the healthfull lyfe, 

The household of continuance: 

The meane diet, no delicate fare: 

Wisdom joyned with simplicity: 

The night discharged of all care, 

Where wine may beare no soveranty: 

The chaste wife, wise without debate: 

Such slepes, as may begyle the night: 

Contented with thine own estate, 

Neyther wish death, ne feare his might.‘ 
But most of Surrey’s other verse is more formal in style, and 
there is almost nothing else in his work which has the familiar 
quality of this poem. 

Wyatt’s three satires have some significance for our purpose. 
The first two, adopted from Horace and Alamanni, are written 
in the form of epistles to Wyatt’s friends John Poins and Sir 
Frances Bryan, and the third, “ How to use the court and him- 
self therein, written to Sir Fraunces Bryan” is an epistle in 
dialogue form. Wyatt is evidently trying for intimacy and con- 
versational ease.’ The style of these poems does not approach 
the urbane conversational manner of such a poem as Pope’s 
epistle to Arbuthnot, and they are probably better classified as 
didactic poetry, but they contain some of the elements of 
familiar verse. 

*I have emended Tottel’s somewhat garbled text from the version given in 
F. M. Padelford’s edition of Surrey’s poems. 

° Cf. the beginning and end of “ Of the Courtier’s Life ” 

Mine own John Poins, since ye delight to know 
The causes why that homeward I me draw 
And flee the press of courts. . . . 

But I am here in Kent and Christendome 
Among the Muses, where I read and rhyme; 


Where, if thou list, mine own John Poins, to come 
Thou shalt be judge how I do spend my time. 
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The poem by Jasper Heywood in The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices (1566) succinctly entitled “ Who mindes to bring his 
shippe to happy shore / Must care to knowe the lawes of wys- 
domes lore” ® is almost the only other verse-letter in the early 
miscellanies which seems to have any informality of style. It 
begins: 

My freend, yf thou wylt credit me in ought, 

To whom the trueth by tryall well appeares; 

Nought worth is wit till it be dearly bought, 

There is no wysdome but in hoarie heares. 

Yet yf I may of wysdome oft define, 

As well as others have of happinesse: 

Then to my woordes, my freende, thy eare encline, 

The things that make thee wyse are these, I guess . . 
The rest of the poem is less easy, and it goes on at great length, 
repeating proverb after proverb, but the opening suggests at 
least a rudimentary conception of familiar verse. Gascoigne’s 
epistle “ Councell given to master Bartholomew Withipoll a 
little before his later journey to Geane, 1572,” included in the 
Posies, should be mentioned also. Like most of the early verse- 
letters, it is devoted almost entirely to moralizing, but it has a 
few of the ear-marks of the conversational style. 

Barnabe Googe’s Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonettes (1563) , 
made up of poetry which is largely imitative of the verse in 
Tottel’s Miscellany, contains several epistles written to friends 


— “To M. Edward Cobham,” “ To Alexander Nevell of the 


blessed State of him that feeles not the force of Cupids flames,” 
and “To M. Henrye Cobham, of the most blessed state of 
Lyfe.” They are poems of moralizing, verbose and often highly 
alliterative, like most of the verse of this period, but they are 
written in an easy, rather informal manner. The opening of 
the epistle to Henry Cobham will serve as an example: 

The happyest type that here we have, 

My Cobham, yf I shall defyne, 

The goodlyest state twyxte byrth and grave, 

Most gracious dayes and sweetest tyme, 

The fayrest face of fadynge Lyfe, 

Race ryghtlyest ronne in ruthfull wayes, 

The safest meanes to shun all stryfe: 

The surest staffe of fyckle Dayes: 

Then take not I as some do take, 


* No. 12 in Rollins’s edition. 
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To gape and gawne for Honours hye, 

But Court and Cayser to forsake 

And lyve at home, full quyetlye. . . 
And the poem “ To the Translation of Pallingen,” though not, 
strictly speaking, a personal epistle, is one of the best examples 
in the early Elizabethan period of the intimate, conversational 
style of familiar verse: 

The labour swete that I sustaynde in the 

(O Pallingen) whom I tooke Pen in hand, 

Dothe greve me now as ofte as I the se 

But halfe hewed out before myne eyes to stande. 

For I must needes (no helpe) a whyle go toyle 

In studyes that no kind of Muse delyght, 

And put my Plow in grosse untylled soyle, 

And Labour thus with over-weryed Spryght. 

But yf that God do grant me greater yeares 

And take me not from hence before my tyme, 

The Muses nyne, the plesaunt synging feares, 

Shall so enflame my mynde with lust to ryme 

That Palingen I wyll not leave the so, 

But fynysh the accordyng to my mynd. 

And yf it be my chaunce away to go, 

Let some the ende that heare remayne behynde. 

George Tuberville’s epistles to Googe and “To his friend 
Francis Th., leading his life in the countrie at his desire,” printed 
in the Epitaphs, Epigrams, Songs, and Sonnets (1568) , and the 
three verse-letters published in Hackluyt’s Voyages, which he 
wrote from Russia to his friends, should be mentioned only to 
complete the record. They are in conception familiar verse and 
are somewhat personal and informal, but stylistically they 
leave much to be desired. The early poetry of Breton published 
in The Toyes of an Idle Head (1582) should also be mentioned, 
since some of it is polite verse written in an easy, conversational 
style. A few of the poems are in epistle form—*“ A letter sent 
unto a Gentlewoman in verse,” for instance—but most of these 
verses are better classed as vers de société and will be discussed 
in that connection. 

The poetic tendencies in the lyrical period of the last two 
decades of the sixteenth century were not favorable to the 
cultivation of the conversational, rather prosaic style of familiar 
verse. It was a period of expansiveness in writing and in think- 
ing, and it produced in poetry the qualities which we think of 
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as typically Elizabethan—lyricism, magniloquent diction, far- 
fetched conceits, and other forms of stylistic ornament and 
elaboration. Most of the poets of the time were evidently more 
interested in cultivating such qualities than in writing in the 
style of ordinary speech. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the writing of the kind of familiar verse we have been consider- 
ing declines in this period. The informal epistle seems to have 
dropped out of use almost entirely; I have found no examples of 
it in the poetry from about 1580 to 1595, and poems of personal 
address are restricted largely to formal dedications and com- 
mendatory verses, and to sonnets and love poems addressed to 
a mistress.’ Though the familiar style is not entirely absent 
from this poetry, there is little in this period which suggests 
familiar verse of the neo-classic sort. 

In A Fig for Momus (1595) Lodge published, together with 
his satires and eclogues, several verse-epistles to Daniel, Dray- 
ton, and others of his personal friends. He was not, as we have 
seen, an innovator in the use of the epistle, but he apparently 
did revive a form which had fallen into disuse. Some of the 
satires, also, are written as personal addresses to friends, but 
their kinship with familiar verse hardly extends beyond the 
outward form. Lodge’s epistles are modelled on those of 
Horace * and appear to lean heavily on classical sources: they 
are weighted down with classical names and allusions, and seem 
largely imitative. Some of them are probably meant to have a 
light social quality, but moralizing and didacticism are too 
much to the fore, so that his epistles are stiff and often heavy, 
and have little of Horace’s urbane manner. The fifth, “To 
Master Michael Drayton” which has some of the tone of per- 
sonal friendship and is the most successfully conversational of 
the lot, shows that Lodge was trying to write familiar verse, 
though the execution fell far short of the conception.’ 


™Some of these are actually in the form of verse-letters, like the series of “ ele- 
gies” Barnabe Barnes included in his Parthenophil and Parthenope (1593), but 
they are usually conventional love poems, probably modelled on the Amores, and 
seem to lack any real intimate quality. 
* The Complete Works of Thomas Lodge, ed. Edmund Gosse (Glasgow, 1883) 
1. 35. 
° Cf., e. g., the conclusion: 
Pierias Michael, if thou list to see, 
Will tell thee more, this shall suffice for me. 
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The “ Certaine epistles . . . after the manner of Horace” 
found among Daniel’s works were probably written about 1603. 
The well-known epistle “To the Lady Lucy, Countess of Bed- 
ford ” is a representative example: they have the form of verse 
of personal address, but lack any notable informality of style 
or conversational quality—essentially serious, didactic poems, 
treating such subjects as law and justice, the man upright of 
life, and the “concord of a well-tuned mind.” Daniel’s later 
epistles—* To the Reader,” from the 1607 volume of poetry, 
the commendatory verses to Sylvester’s Du Bartas and Florio’s 
Montaigne and New World of Words, the epistle to the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester on “the secret wasting sickness,” and a 
few others—also reflect his grave, philosophical cast of mind. 
They are never chatty or really familiar, but they have the 
easy versification and some of the discursive manner of familiar 
verse, and sometimes the tone of friendly personal address,*° 
and they give the impression of being written in the way Daniel 
himself might have talked. 

Some of the poetry which Drayton wrote in the Jacobean 
period is informal and conversational in style and has the social 
quality of much neo-classic poetry. It is just beyond the limits 
of our study, but, since Drayton’s work lies half in the Eliza- 
bethan period, it may properly be considered here. A few of 
the odes, which were modelled partly on those of Horace, have 
the informality of familiar verse, notably “'To himselfe, and the 
harpe.” And the dedicatory poem to Sir Henry Goodyere, from 
the 1619 edition of the Odes, has much of the gracious intimacy 
of neo-classic polite verse: 





These Lyrick Pieces, short and few, 
Most worthy Sir, I send to you, 
To reade them, be not wearie: 


Here must I needes abruptlie make an end, 
Call’d to discourse with old Amintas frend, 
When he is gone and I get time to wright, 
Thou shalt have more, til then sweet friend goodnight. 
2° Cf. the opening of the epistle to the Bishop of Winchester: 
Although you have out of your proper store 
The best munition that may fortifie 
A noble heart as no man may have more, 
Against the batteries of mortality: 
Yet, reverend Lord, voutsafe me leave to bring 
One weapon more unto your furnishment. .. . 
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They may become John Hewes his Lyre, 

Which oft at Powlsworth by the fire 

Hath made us gravely merry. 

Beleeve it, he must have the Trick 

Of Ryming, with Invention quick, 

That should doe Lyricks well: 

But how I have done in this kind, 

Though in my selfe I cannot find, 

Your Judgement best can tell. . . 
And Drayton’s other dedicatory poems and complimentary 
verses to books by his friends and acquaintances are sometimes 
written in the tone of friendship and are occasionally chatty 
in style,’ though most of them are of no particular stylistic 
distinction.” 

Drayton’s Elegies upon Sundry Occasions consist of verse- 
epistles addressed to his friends and patrons. Some are rather 
formal in manner, but most of those to personal friends—those, 
for instance, to Henry Reynolds, George Sandys, William 
Jeffreys, and William Browne—are more intimate and are gen- 
erally written in an easy, informal style. In the main, they are 
serious, and deal with such subjects as “ wordly crosses” and 
the “ evill time,” but the manner is that of familiar verse. The 
finest of them is “To Henry Reynolds, of poets and poesy,” 
beginning— 





My dearely loved friend how oft have we 

In winter evenings (meaning to be free,) 

To some well chosen place us’d to retire: 

And there with moderate meate, and wine, and fire, 
Have past the howres contentedly with chat, 
Now talk’d of this, and then discours’d of that, 
Spoke our owne verses ’twixt our selves, if not 
Other mens lines, which we by chance had got, 
Or some stage pieces famous long before, 

Of which your happy memory had store: 
And I remember you much pleased were, 

Of those who lived long agoe to heare. .. . 


1 Cf. the prologue to the verses to Coryat: 
Dear Tom, thy Booke was like to come to light, 
Ere I could gaine but one halfe howre to write; 
They go before whose wits are at their noones, 
And I come after bringing Salt and Spoones. . . . 
(Works, ed. Wm. J. Hebel [Oxford, 1931] 1. 500). 
*? The imaginary verse-letters in England’s Heroicall Epistles, modelled partly 
on Ovid's Hercides, can also be dismissed as having little relevance to the subject 
of familiar verse. 
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In conversational ease, urbanity, and essential social quality 
this poetry is as near to the polite verse of the neo-classicists as 
anything the Renaissance produced. 

Most of the dedicatory epistles to friends and patrons which 
Chapman prefaced to his translations are not mere conventional 
compliments, but poems in their own right, expressing Chap- 
man’s personal opinions and giving us a good deal of the man 
himself. But Chapman was a rather austere person; informality 
and intimacy are not what we should expect to find in his work, 
and his personal epistles seem to have hardly any significance 
for the development of the familiar verse genre. Campion’s two 
epistles to Sir Thomas Mounson from his Third and Fourth 
Books of Ayres (1617) can also be passed up as lacking in any 
particular informal or personal qualities. 

Many of Donne’s Letters to severall personages, which be- 
long, roughly, to the period 1600-1615, are unmistakably 
familiar verse. Those to the Countess of Bedford and other 
noble ladies are extravagant eulogies, often metaphysical in 
style, but the epistles to such friends as Goodyere, Wotton, and 
Thomas and Rowland Woodward are informal personal letters, 
either jeux d’esprit or poems of reflective moralizing.’* These 
epistles were apparently actual letters; Donne and his friends 
evidently wrote back and forth in a rather playful spirit. 
Donne does not strive particularly for urbanity, though his 
manner is frequently gracious, but he does write in a conversa- 
tional style, often with the accent of personal friendship, his 
moralizing easy and reflective rather than didactic.‘* The 
opening and close of the first letter to Wotton will serve as a 
representative example of the familiar manner of these poems: 

For thus friends absent speake. This ease controules 
The tediousness of my life: But for these 
I could ideate nothing which could please, 


But I should wither in one day, and passe 
To’a bottle of Hay, that am a locke of Grasse. . 


But, Sir, I advise not you, I rather doe 

Say o’er those lessons which I learned of you: 
Whom, free from German schismes and lightnesse 
Of France, and faire Italies faithlessnesse, 


18 Grierson calls attention to the fact that they often use “thou” instead of 
the more formal “ you” of the letters to noble ladies. 
1* Cf., e. g., conclusion of his letter to Goodyere. 
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Having from thee suck’d all they had of worth, 

And brought home that faith, which you carried forth, 

I throughly love. But if myselfe have wonne 

To know my rules, I have, and you have 

Donne. 

There is probably more real intimacy in this poetry than in the 
familiar verse of the neo-classicists, which was usually less per- 
sonal and essentially more formal, but this is verse in the same 
social tradition as theirs. 

Ben Jonson believed that the writer should “use (as ladies 
do in their atttire) a diligent kind of negligence, and their 
sportive freedom,”*® and he carefully cultivated the informal 
style, the use of art to hide art. More than any of the poets 
before him Jonson seems to have preferred this style of writing 
and to have naturally tended toward it, and since the greater 
part of his poetry takes the form of personal address, much of 
it can be described as more or less familiar verse. His epigrams, 
for instance, are not limited, like most of those of his con- 
temporaries, chiefly to satire and personal abuse, but are often 
poems of informal address in the tone of personal friendship. 
A typical example is Epigram LXXXVI, “To Sir Henry 
Goodyere.” 

When I would know thee, Goodyere, my thought lookes 

Upon thy wel-made choice of friends, and bookes; 

Then doe I love thee, and behold thy ends 

In making thy friends bookes, and thy bookes friends: 

Now, I must give thy life, and deed, the voice 

Attending such a studie, such a choice, 

Where, though’t be love that to thy praise doth move, 

It was a knowledge, that begat that love. 
And included among the Epigrammes and scattered through 
the remainder of his work are many longer poems of personal 
address which are better classified as epistles. 

The epistle was evidently a literary form which Jonson was 
especially fond of, and he used it more frequently than any of 
his predecessors. Some of his epistles are mere graceful com- 
pliments, written in a light vein.’* Others, probably the greater 
part of them, are more weighty—those to Sackville, for in- 


18 Discoveries and Conversations with Drummond, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 
1938), p. 86. 


1° Cf., e. g., “The Vision of Ben. Johnson, on the Muses of His Friend M. 
Drayton.” 
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stance, “ To a Friend, to Perswade Him to the Warres,” and 
“To One that Asked to Be Sealed of the Tribe of Ben”— 
serious poems dealing with such subjects as nobility of charac- 
ter and the man upright of life. Some of these have a massive 
quality and an intensity which sets them apart from poetry 
which is merely polite, but Jonson was usually careful to write 
in a conversational style, and many of his epistles are essen- 
tially familiar verse. He rarely attained the light touch which 
usually distinguishes such poetry in the neo-classic period, and 
his verse lacks the conversational nimbleness of some of Pope’s 
epistles, but he probably wrote in much the same way as he 
talked."? And his epistles often have the ease of ordinary 
speech, the “ verse-talking ” style which Grierson speaks of — 
You looke, my Joseph, I should something say 
Unto the world, in praise of your first Play: 
And truely, so I would, could I be heard; 
You know, I never was of Truth afeard, 
And less ashamed. . . .7° 
Sir, I am thankfull, first, to heaven, for you; 
Next to your selfe, for making your love true: 
Then to your love, and gift, and all’s but due. 
You have unto my Store added a booke, 
On which with profit I shall never looke, 
But must confesse from whom that gift I tooke. .. . 
The second example shows, also, the urbane graciousness of 
manner and the appreciation of social amenities which appear 
elsewhere in Jonson’s familiar verse, most notably in “ Inviting 
a friend to supper.” — 
To-night, grave sir, both my poor house and I 
Do equally desire your company; 
Not that we think us worthy such a guest, 
But that your worth will dignify our feast 
With those that come, whose grace may make that seem 
Something, which else could hope for no esteem. 
It is the fair acceptance, sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates... . 


One the whole, Jonson’s familiar verse probably approxi- 


19 


27 Cf. Fuller’s description of him in his wit-combats with Shakespeare as “ like a 
Spanish great galleon .. . built far higher in learning; solid, but slow, in his per- 
formances.” (The History of the Worthies of England [London, 1840] 3. 284. 

18 To my deare Sonne, and right-learned Friend, Master Joseph Rutter.” 

19 An epistle to a friend” (Poems, ed. Bernard H. Newdigate [Oxford, 1936], 


p. 136.) 
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mates the Horation manner which the neo-classicists strove for 
more consistently than that of any of the other poets we have 
considered. By no means all of his poetry of personal address 
has the urbane, conversational style of the best neo-classic 
familiar verse, but much of it tends in that direction and seems 
to reflect a conscious effort to reproduce in poetry the gracious- 
ness of polite social intercourse. Jonson evidently liked the 
style of familiar verse and consciously cultivated it, and he was 
the first English poet to devote a considerable amount of his 
poetic energy to verse of that sort. 

This survey of the informal epistle and other familiar verse 
has covered merely its beginnings and brings us only to the 
early Jacobean period when the epistle form and the more inti- 
mate and informal style began to be widely used—due, per- 
haps, in large measure to the influence of Jonson. It is not easy 
to say definitely how much of this verse is significant as an 
indication of the beginning of the social outlook characteristic 
of most of the neo-classic poets. The verse-letters of the mob 
of gentlemen who wrote with ease in the early part of Eliza- 
beth’s reign are probably largely imitative, either of the epistles 
of Horace or of those in Tottel’s Miscellany, and I suspect that 
these poets were interested mainly in moralizing and were not 
especially concerned with writing in an informal style. The 
same may be true of Lodge, though he seems to have had at 
least a vague conception of familiar verse. But Daniel, Dray- 
ton, Donne, and Jonson, and perhaps Wyatt, were evidently 
consciously trying to write in an informal, conversational, and 
rather intimate manner; and it is this element of a conscious 
purpose which we are looking for, since that is what underlies 
the familiar verse of the neo-classicists—the deliberate effort of 
persons who believe in formality and in the need for the “ inner 
check ” to seem at ease, to be gracious and avoid the appear- 
ance of stiffness. And in Jonson’s verse we see this social point 
of view not only in a few poems, but also as a pervasive influ- 
ence manifesting itself in a large part of his poetic work. 


B. Vers de Société 
The vers de société of the neo-classicists—as represented by 
the lyrics of Sedley, Etherege, Congreve, Walsh, Gay, and 
Ambrose Philips, and, above all, by the verse of Prior—is a 
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fairly definite type of poetry, with certain distinguishing char- 
acteristics. Its most important feature is an unmistakable 
lightness of tone. It reflects the rather over-civilized outlook of 
fashionable society, in which serious issues, disturbing ques- 
tions, and. matters involving deep personal feeling are not con- 
sidered desirable subjects for discussion: its tone, therefore, is 
never more than half-serious and is generally that of light 
social banter. The subject-matter includes trivial social inci- 
dents, graceful personal compliments, and bits of rather disil- 
lusioned wisdom, but the most common theme is love, treated 
sometimes with open cynicism but more often with mock- 
seriousness, so that the conventions of romantic love poetry 
are used with conscious artificiality as conventions, in a spirit 
of mere playful trifling with a pretty idea. Stylistically, this 
verse is highly finished. It is the product of a way of life in 
which what was done was so often of little moment that the 
manner of doing it became important. The writers of the neo- 
classic lyric thus labored for neatness and clarity, saying what 
they had to say simply, with little decoration and surplusage, 
but with an evident pleasure in the deft turning of a graceful 
compliment. 

In studying the Renaissance beginnings of this type of light 
verse we have to consider, first, almost the whole body of the 
work of the Elizabethan sonneteers and lyrists. All of this 
poetry is courtly verse, more or less artificial and somewhat 
sophisticated, dealing in large part with the conventions of 
romantic love. In subject-matter, and possibly in basic concep- 
tion, much of it does not differ from neo-classie vers de société. 
Nevertheless, most of it is not the sort of light verse which the 
neo-classicists wrote, though the difference is not easy to define 
in exact terms. The contrast in externals is obvious; the verse 
of the Elizabethans tends to stylistic elaboration and excess; 
its diction is sometimes colorful and sonorous and rarely con- 
versational; it often has the singing quality and the appearance 
of spontaneity which are almost entirely absent from the lyrics 
of the Enlightenment; and it inclines to the use of elaborate 
verse-forms, which most of the Elizabethans evidently preferred 
to the couplets, quatrains, and simple stanzas which charac- 
terize the neo-classic lyrics. 

But much of this courtly verse of the Elizabethans differs 
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from the vers de société of the neo-classicists also in the less 
tangible and more fundamental matter of tone. In contrast to 
the uniform lightness of the neo-classic lyrics, a great deal of 
this poetry has an effect of seriousness and often seems to ex- 
press sincere feeling. The finest of the Elizabethan sonnets, for 
instance, read as serious poetry, as an expression of actual per- 
sonal adoration of a mistress. In most cases the authors were 
using literary conventions, but the effect is of something genu- 
ine, and we can not be sure, as we usually can with the verses 
which the Augustans addressed to their Celias and Chloes, that 
they were using them merely as conventions, as something 
pretty but artificial, rather than as a vehicle for the expression 
of real feeling. The Elizabethans, in other words, often handled 
the conventions of love poetry creatively, and breathed life into 
them, as the neo-classicists never did. Even when a poem seems 
to be based unmistakably on a conventional idea rather than 
on a deeply felt personal experience, it will frequently acquire 
an effect of something like seriousness from the tendency of the 
authors to enlarge imaginatively on what they are saying—to 
create a mood of romantic love, or to indulge in characteristic- 
ally Renaissance reflection on time and death and the fleeting- 
ness of beauty, or in some other way to draw on ideas which 
involve personal feeling and give their verse an emotional 
“pull” and an effect of being more than a merely clever poetic 
exercise. 

This tendency is well illustrated in Campion’s work, espe- 
cially in his earlier songs, which were written in the Elizabethan 
period. “ When thou must home to shades of underground,” 
for instance, turns on the conventional theme, which served as 
a basis for many a neo-classic lyric, that the lover will die be- 
cause of his cruel mistress’s scorn. It is a merely witty idea, 
proper to light verse, but Campion has expanded it imagina- 
tively by setting his love for his mistress against the back- 
ground of the love for all the beautiful women of the past, so 
that his poem has an emotional suggestiveness and an almost 
serious tone which sets it apart from vers de société. “ My 
sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love,” to take another example, 
deals with the appeal to the coy mistress which was a common 
theme in the lyrics of the neo-classic period. Ben Jonson 
adapted the same verses of Catullus which served Campion as a 
source for this poem in his 
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Come, my Celia, let us prove 
While we may the sports of love, 
and produced a deft non-classic lyric, light in tone, and with 
only a touch of pathos. But Campion’s version is poetry of a 
different sort. This difference can be illustrated by setting 
Jonson’s graceful lines, 
Suns that set may rise again, 
But if once we lose this light, 
Tis with us perpetual night, 
beside Campion’s 
Heav’n’s great lamps do dive 
Into their west, and straight again revive, 
But soon as once set is our little light, 
Then must we sleep one ever-during night— 
lines that have an imaginative largeness and an emotional con- 
notation which Jonson’s lack, and which raise them above mere 
light verse. 

It is probably because the Elizabethans were less self-con- 
scious than the neo-classicists, less concerned with appearing 
rational, sensible men in the eyes of the rest of the world, and 
therefore less obsessed with the artificiality of what they were 
doing when they reworked the conventions of romantic love 
poetry, that they were often able to handle these conventions 
freely and creatively and thus to recapture in their verse some 
of the genuine feeling which gave rise to them originally. At 
any rate, light verse and serious poetry shade into one another 
in the work of the Elizabethan sonneteers and lyrists as they 
rarely do in the poetry of the neo-classic period, and we often 
cannot classify a poem as definitely one or the other. Certainly 
some of this verse of the Elizabethans which seems to express 
actual personal feeling was written simply as a literary exer- 
cise, perhaps in a rather sportive mood. Giles Fletcher said in 
his preface to Licia that he wrote “ only to try my humor” ”*; 
Drayton confessed in one of his sonnets that he wondered 
“ why in this sort I wrest invention so” *'; and the bantering 
attitude shown in some of the sonnets in Astrophel and Stella 
suggests that many of them are mere jeux d’esprit. It may be, 


2° Elizabethan Sonnets, ed. Sidney Lee (Westminster, 1904) 2. 30. 

31 Idea 9. 2. 

22 Cf., e. g., No. 83, in which Sidney meditates on his love and concludes, “ Leave 
that, Sir Philip, lest your neck be wrung.” 
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then, that some of this verse was conceived as vers de société 
and was meant to be read as such. But much of it, as we read 
it today, appears to lack the distinct point of view which we 
see in the neo-classic lyrics: it seems neither unmistakably 
genuine love poetry nor consciously artificial trifling without 
any emotional overtones. 

Though it is barely possible that we have lost touch with the 
minds of the Elizabethans more than with the minds of the 
Augustans, and that a distinction between vers de société and 
serious love poetry which was clear to the Elizabethan reader 
has become blurred for us, it seems much more likely that this 
distinction was never sharply made by many of the poets of 
Elizabeth’s time. Probably many of them were expressing no 
definite attitude in their verse; often, like Drayton, they 
wrested their invention in the sonnet and love lyric without any 
clearly defined purpose, handling traditional poetic material 
more or less uncritically, sometimes, as they wrote, infusing it 
with personal emotion, and sometimes merely playing with 
literary conventions, but lacking any distinct point of view in 
regard to the material they were using or any clear conception 
of whether their verse was to be read as light social banter or 
serious love poetry. 

Nevertheless, despite differences in style and in tone, almost 
all of the work of the Elizabethan sonneteers and lyrists is re- 
lated to the vers de société of the neo-classicists and has a gen- 
eral significance for the study of its beginnings. Neo-classic vers 
de société is rather a late and more highly sophisticated phase 
of this amatory verse of the Elizabethans than a new develop- 
ment of the Enlightenment. It carries on most of the themes 
and the conventions of Elizabethan love poetry, and it adds to 
them little more than the rather intangible features of a neater 
and simpler style, a more labored and highly finished work- 
manship, and a clearly defined tone and point of view. The 
neo-classicists gave greater attention to certain types which 
were used sparingly in Elizabethan poetry—to the frankly 
cynical love lyric, for instance, and to the kind of popular song 
which we see in the lyrics of Gay and D’Urfey—but for the 
most part they merely took over the stuff of Renaissance 
courtly verse, eliminated the features of it which they did not 
like—emotional overtones, lyricism, and metrical and stylistic 
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extravagance—treated the same material with a greater re- 
straint, a lighter touch, and a clearer consciousness of its 
artificiality, and thus produced poetry that is unmistakably 
vers de société. 

In narrowing our investigation to that Elizabethan poetry 
which clearly anticipates the kind of light verse the neo- 
classicists wrote we shall be looking, therefore, for the sophisti- 
cated and consciously artificial poem of romantic love, for the 
clever and cynical type of love lyric, and for other short poems 
which are clearly written as witty trifles, in a spirit of social 
banter. The essential qualifications will be an unmistakable 
lightness of tone and a manner of treatment which lacks 
emotional suggestiveness, combined with a concise style and 
comparatively simple meters. 

We find this type of verse first in the work of Wyatt. Not all 
of Wyatt’s love poetry is of this sort, but most of his finest love 
poems are sophisticated lyrics in which love is treated neither 
cynically nor too seriously, but with a light touch, a social grace, 
and a conscious artificiality. Such a poem is the epigram, 
adapted from Serafino 

Alas, Madame, for stealing of a kiss 

Have I so much your mind therein offended? 

Or have I done so grevously amysse 

That by no meanes it may not be amended? 

Revenge you then, the rediest way is this, 

Another kisse my life it shall have ended; 

For to my mouth the first my hert did suck, 

The next shall clene out of my brest it pluck.?* 
A number of other examples could be cited: for instance, the 
poems in Tottel’s Miscellany, 


Since love will needs that I shall love 
Of very force I must agree... , 


A face that should content me wonders well 
Shuld be not faire, but lovelie to behold ... , 4 
or the song 


In faythe methunkes yt ys no ryght 
To hate me thus for lovynge ye, 

So fayre a face, so full of spyght, 

Who wold have thowght such crueltye; 


33 Tottel’s Miscellany, no. 54. 24 Nos. 107 and 68. 
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But syns there is no remedye, 
That by no meanes ye can me love, 
I shall you leve and other prove. 


For yff I have for my good wyll 

No reward eles but cruelltye, 

In faythe thereoff I can no skyll 

Sythe that I lovyd ye honestlye; 

But take hede I wyll tyll I dye 

Or that I love so well agayn, 

Syns women use so much to fayn.*® 
Wyatt’s poetry is uneven in quality and not all of it reaches the 
level of these poems, but there is a good deal of it which is of 
this sort—easy and conversational in style, with the light touch, 
the deftness, and the social quality of neo-classic vers de société 
at its best. 

There is almost nothing of this kind in the poetry of Surrey, 
in the early miscellanies, or in the work of Googe and Howell 
and the other minor poets of the early Elizabethan period. 
Humphrey Gifford’s Posie of Gilliflowers (1580) contains a few 
short poems which were written clearly as light social trifles— 
for instance, “ For his friend,” and “ Somewhat made of nothing 
at a gentlewoman’s request,” beginning, 

Ye gladly would have me to make you some toy 

And yet will not tel me whereof I should write . . 


> 
Gifford’s lolloping verse is not vers de société of the finished, 
sophisticated sort, but it suggests such chatty, humorous neo- 
classic light verse as Prior’s “ The Secretary” and some of his 
epigrams. These few poems, however, are almost isolated 
examples, and most of the work at Gifford and the other minor 
poets of this period is wordy and rather heavily conventional. 
Breton’s early verses published in The Toyes of an Idle Head 
(1582) , though they are interspersed with some prayers and 
several “ dolefull ditties,” written “in very great dumpes,” con- 
stitute one of the few Elizabethan collections of a considerable 
body of poetry which is unmistakably light social verse. Many 
of the pieces are occasional, often composed extempore for a 
particular social occasion, as the headings indicate. Most of 
this poetry is genuine social verse, light, informal in style, mildly 
humorous, and concerned with social amenities. Some of it is 


*° The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat, ed. A. K. Foxwell (London, 1913), p. 283. 
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gracefully artificial love poetry—the “pretty gyrd given by a 
Gentlewoman to her servaunt,” for instance, playing on her 
remark, “ Farewell youth to your untruth.’”— 

But yet, good Lady, say not so to mee, 

Till thou dooest see my trueth by falshood staynd: 

Which when thou seest, then justly spit at me, 

As at a slave whose trueth is all but faynd: 

But till that time, say not to mine untrueth 

Farewell againe, but onely to my youth... . 
Some of it, also, is mere informal versifying: 

What, shall I write some prety toy? 

Will that like Ladies best? 

Or shall I pen the praise of one 

Faire Dame above the rest? 

Or shall I write at random else, 

What fyrst comes in my braine? 
But most of this early verse of Breton’s, though it was often 
written hastily and without much concern for polish, has some 
of the social quality of neo-classic light verse. 

There are also a few poems among Breton’s later work which 
are humorous in tone and suggest the light verse of eighteenth 
century. One might cite some of the shorter verses in the 
Melancholicke Humours (1600)—the lines entitled “A Wag- 
gery,” for instance.— 

Childrens Ahs and Womens Ohs 

Doe a wondrous griefe disclose; 

Where a dugge the one will still 

And the t’other but a will... . 
And “ Phillida and Coridon,” which began a long career in the 
anthologies in England’s Helicon, suggests the neo-classic 
lyrics dealing with the loves of Phillises and Strephons. It is 
poetry which is stylized and consciously artificial, with a sug- 
gestion of humor and not not taking all this too seriously, and 
seems clearly to anticipate neo-classic light verse. 

Sir John Harington’s epigrams, which were written at inter- 
vals throughout the last two decades of the sixteenth century, 
include a good deal of light social verse. Many of them are of 
the conventionally insulting type, imitated from classical 
models, but even these are more good-humored and nearer in 
spirit to such neo-classic epigrams as those of Prior than the 
more vitriolic epigrams of Harington’s contemporaries. And 
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many are essentially vers de société, witty trifles written in an 
easv, unpretentious style, apparently for a courtly group of 
readers, often suggested by everyday happenings. They have 
little of the stylistic finish and the sophisticated quality of the 
neo-classie lyric, and some of them deal with subjects which 
most of the Augustans would have avoided, but the tone and 
conception is frequently that of social verse. 

Something has already been said about the elements of vers 
de société in the work of the sonneteers. With the possible ex- 
ception of the sonnets of Shakespeare and Spenser and a scat- 
tered few of the sonnets of Sidney and Drayton, almost all of 
their love-sonnets appear, to me at least, to be basically a 
merely ingenious playing with conventional ideas. Indeed, one 
can select a few examples from their work which, read in isola- 
tion, seem to have the light tone and the effect of conscious 
artificiality which characterize the neo-classic lyrics—No. 39 of 
Giles Fletcher’s Licia, for instance, or such a sonnet as the 
following, from Greville’s Caelica (No. 25): 

Cupid, my pretty boy, leave off thy crying. 

Thou shalt have bells or apples, be not peevish. 
Kiss me, sweet lad. Beshrew her for denying! 
Such rude denials do make children thievish. 

Did Reason say that boys must be restrained? 
What was it to tell that cruel Honour chidden? 

Or would they have thee from sweet Myra weaned? 
Are her fair breasts made dainty to be hidden? 
Tell me, sweet boy, doth Myra’s beauty threaten? 
Must you say grace when you should be a playing? 
Doth she make thee make faults to make thee beaten? 
Is Beauty’s pride in Innocence betraying? 

Give me a bow, let me thy quiver borrow, 

And she shall play the child with love and sorrow. 


But as one reads through the sonnet-cycles and tries to get the 
“feel” of these poems, it does not seem that many have quite 
the tone of neo-classic light verse. Hardly any of them read as 
actual cris du coeur, but few, if any, seem clearly intended to 
be merely amusing poetry and to have the tone of social banter. 
They often appear near in spirit to the light verse of the neo- 
classicists, but I think they lack the archness of the eighteenth 
century lyrics of romantic love and the clear definition of the 
point of view of vers de société, and therefore are not particu- 
larly significant for our purpose. 
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The verse of Lodge and Greene and many of the other writers 
of pastoral and amorous verse of the lyrical period whose work 
is included in the miscellanies The Phoenix Nest (1593), 
England’s Helicon (1600), and A Poetical Rhapsody (1602) is 
often light in tone and prettily artificial, but it is usually differ- 
entiated from the lyrics of the neo-classic period by its stylistic 
elaboration, its singing quality, and its suggestion of a genuinely 
romantic mood. Lodge turned, in his later work, from lyric 
poetry of this sort, and in two of the epistles in A Fig for 
Momus—* To his Mistres A. L.”’ and “ In Praise of his Mistris 
Dogge ’—he attempted to write vers de société, but without 
much success. The epistle to A. L., advising her how to take 
away her “ pursiness and fat,” loses the light touch soon after 
the opening, and the poem in his mistress’s dog, though it starts 
out fairly well,*° degenerates into a dull, pedantic discussion of 
the dog in history and literature in which the effect of light 
social banter is lost entirely. 

Some of the contents of A Poetical Rhapsody seems nearer in 
spirit to vers de société than the verse in the other two miscel- 
lanies just mentioned. This may be due partly to the fact that 
much of it was the work of second-rate poets who handled the 
traditional material of love poetry more stiffly and less crea- 
tively than their more gifted contemporaries, but a few of the 
madrigals, at least, seems to be the result of a conscious effort 
to write verse which is deliberately artificial and light in tone— 
Davison’s “To Cupid” (No. 19)" for example, and this 
madrigal by one of the “Sundry Authors” (No. 159) — 

Faustina hath the fairer face, 

And Phillida the feater grace, 

Both have mine eie enritched. 

This sings full sweetely with her voyce, 
Her fingers make as sweete a noyse, 
Both have mine eare bewitched. 

Ay me! sith Fates have so provided, 
My heart (alas) must be divided. 


Madam, my Muse, wing ’d by your kind request, 
To praise a dog hath solemnly profest, 

And for reward desires no further grace, 

Then for a night to grant me Pretties place: 

Oh you hie eies, the worth of my discourse, 
Succour my Muse to end her vowed course. . . . 
27 The numbering is that of Rollins’s edition. 
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The songs in the plays before Jonson show considerable range 
and variety, but they offer little which suggests the light verse 
of the neo-classicists. This is not surprising: except for the 
plays of Lyly and Love’s Labour's Lost the period did not pro- 
duce any sophisticated comedy of manners; the drama before 
Jonson was a prevailingly romantic and largely popular drama, 
and the tone of the songs was usually that of the plays for which 
they were written. One might cite “ Cupid and my Campaspe 
played,” from Alexander and Campaspe, and perhaps also “ My 
Daphne’s hair is twisted gold,” from Midas, as examples of 
verse which has some of the conscious artificiality and the 
sophisticated manner of the neo-classic lyric, but the rest of the 
Elizabethan dramatic lyrics included in E. B. Reed’s Songs 
from the British Drama seem to have little significance for this 
subject. 

In the lyrics from the song-books of the late Elizabethan 
and early Jacobean period, however, we find the most consider- 
able body of light social verse which the age produced. They 
are by no means exclusively poetry of this sort, and a few of 
the collections—those of Byrd, Carlton, and Gibbons, for ex- 
ample,—are prevailingly grave in cast and tend mainly to 
reflection. But most of them are lighter in tone, and they 
include many short poems, usually dealing with love, which 
seem to have been written as vers de société. Some of the com- 
posers—Campion, probably Dowland and Jones, and perhaps 
a few others—wrote their own lyrics, but most of the others 
evidently drew on the manuscript collections of contemporary 
poetry which were circulated at the time, and their song-books 
thus preserve for us a sample of the work of the minor courtly 
makers of the period. They show us that many of these anony- 
mous versifiers, who lacked the imaginative and poetic gifts of 
the better known poets of the time, were content with writing 
much the same sort of merely pretty and apparently consciously 
artificial love poetry which the minor poets of the neo-classic 
period wrote. 

This kind of poetry abounds in the song-books of the madri- 
galists. The composers of the madrigals naturally preferred 
short and relatively simple verses as a basis for their intricate 
polyphonic music: many of their lyrics are only one or two 
stanzas in length and they often have the neat workmanship of 
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the lyrics of the eighteenth century. The song-books of East, 
Farnaby, Kirbye, Morley, Weelkes, Wilbye, and Youll afford 
illustrations of verse of this sort. Those of Weelkes (1597-1608) 
may be taken as a representative example.** In his song-books, 
as in those of his contemporaries, only a part of the lyrics sug- 
gest the light verse of the neo-classic period; the greater num- 
ber, though light in spirit, have a more romantic tone and do 
not seem mere social banter. But about a fourth of the verses 
for Weelkes’s madrigals approximate fairly closely the style of 
neo-classic vers de société. A few have the cynical manner of 
the Restoration lyrics.— 

Some men desire spouses 

That come of noble houses. 

And some would have in marriage 

Ladies of courtly carriage. 

But few desire, as I do, 

The maidenhead of a widow. . . . 
Most of them, however, play gracefully and deftly with the 
conventions of romantic love poetry—for instance: 

Young Cupid hath proclaimed a bloody war, 

And vows revenge on all the maiden crew. 

O yield, fair Cloris, lest in that foul jar 

Thine after-penance makes thy folly rue. 

And yet I fear her wondrous beauty’s such, 

A thousand Cupids dare not Cloris touch! 
or 

Phyllis, go take thy pleasure! 

My heart thou now hast broken, 

So frolic there sans measure; 

Those wounds thy looks laid open. 

Engraven there Phyllis may find: 

Phyllis is fair, but too unkind. 

The lyrics of the lutenists, on the whole, tend to be longer and 
more elaborate than those in the madrigal books, but many of 
them have as much the style and tone of neo-classic light verse 
as the examples just cited. Robert Jones’ verses, particularly, 
are light in tone and often humourous or bantering in their 
treatment of love. 





My mistress sings no other song, 
But still complains I did her wrong. 


28 English Madrigal Verse, 1558-1632, ed. E. H. Fellowes (Oxford, 1920), pp. 
208-231. 
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a Believe her not; it was not so. 
d I did but kiss her and let her go... . 
) Yet sure her looks bewrays content, 
And cunningly her brawls are meant, 
As lovers use to play and sport 
When time and leisure is too too short.*° 
Think’st thou, Kate, to put me down 
With a No or with a frown? 
Since Love holds my heart in bands 
of I must do as Love commands. .. . 
If thy mistress swears she'll cry, 
Fear her not; she'll swear and lie. 
Such sweet oaths no sorrow bring 
Till the prick of conscience sting.*° 
Jones’ books of airs contain also a few lyrics, like the following, 
of the more popular sort, which suggest some of the light verse 
of D’Urfey and Gay: 
On a time in summer season, 
Jockie late with Jenny walking, 
Like a lout made love with talking, 
When he should be doing. Reason 
Still, he cries, when he should dally: 
Sweet Jenny, sweet, shall I, shall I? 
Jenny as most women use it 
Who say Nay when they would have it, 
With a bold face seemed to crave it, 
With a faint look did refuse it. 
Jockie lost his time to dally, 
Still he cries: Sweet shall I, shall I? . . .* 

It is hardly possible to present a thoroughly representative 
sample of this large body of verse in such short space, but the 
examples I have cited give some indication of the kind of light 
nd social verse which we find scattered through the song-books. 
of Campion’s books of airs deserve less summary treatment. I 
can have pointed out that many of his lyrics have an effect different 
ly from that of neo-classic vers de société because of an imaginative 
J? 2 : ‘ " ‘ 
eur handling of the material which gives them an emotional con- 
notation and often creates a romantic mood. This is a quality 
more Elizabethan than Jacobean, and it is more ‘prominent in 
the first Booke of Ayres than in the later ones, though it can be 
found to some extent throughout most of Campion’s work. But 


PP- *° Ibid., p. 498. °° [bid., p. 519. ™ Ibid., p. 529. 
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a few of the early lyrics are the sort of sophisticated, clearly 
artificial poetry which the neo-classic writers of light verse 
cultivated—“ When to her lute Corinna sings,” for example, 
might pass for an eighteenth century lyric—and this lighter 
touch predominates in Campion’s later verse. Many of the 
love-songs in the last four books of airs express a more disillu- 
sioned, though not cynical, attitude toward love, the view that 





Though Love and all his pleasures are but toyes, 

They shorten tedious nights.** 
One might cite as examples “ Young and simple though I am,” 
with its conclusion, 

This I know, who ere he be, 

Love he must or flatter me; 
also “Sweet exclude me not, nor be divided,” “Maids are 
simple, some men say,” and 

Were my heart as some mens are, 

Thy errours would not move me; 

But thy faults I curious finde 

And speake because I love thee: 

Patience is a thing divine, 

And farre, I grant, above me... . 
In verse of this sort Campion frequently attains the light touch, 
the graceful social quality, and the neatness of style of the 
neo-classic lyric. 

The only other writers of light verse whose work falls within 
the scope of this study are Drayton and Jonson. Donne might 
also be included because of his poems of cynical wit like “Go 
and catch a falling star ” and “I can love both fair and brown,” 
which suggest some of the lyrics of the Restoration. But most 
of Donne’s poetry has too much feeling and energy to be classed 
as light verse, and even the poems mentiond have little of the 
stylistic finish or the deft, social quality of eighteenth century 
vers de société. As for Drayton, most of his love poetry, in the 
sonnets, pastorals, and odes, does not seem clearly vers de 
société of the neo-classic kind, but the humor and light touch 
which we see in the Nimphidia appear in a few of the love poems 
among the Odes. Some, like “The Cryer,” make graceful fun 
of the romantic conventions. Others are more direct in their 


82 Works, ed. Percival Vivian (Oxford, 1909), p. 166. 
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treatment of love but still far from serious in tone: “To his 
rivall,” for instance— 
. . . But shee, good Sir, 
Did not preferre 
You, for that I was ranging; 
But for that shee 
Found faith in mee, 
And she lov’d to be changing. . . . 


But Ile not mourne, 
But stay my Turne, 
The wind may come about, Sir, 
And once againe 
May bring me in, 
And helpe to beare you out, Sir. 


Or one might cite the verses “ To his Coy Love,’”— 
fo} e 


Clip me no more in those deare Armes 
Nor thy Life’s Comfort call me; 
O, these are but too pow’rfull Charmes, 
And doe but more enthrall me. 
But see how patient I am growne, 
In all this coyle about thee; 
Come, nice Thing, let thy heart alone, 
I cannot live without thee. 
In their light-hearted mood these poems of Drayton’s suggest 
particularly such neo-classic light verse as that of Gay. 

Ben Jonson wrote more poetry which is clearly light verse 
than any of his predecessors, and much of it anticipates the 
kind of light verse that the neo-classicists wrote. Many of his 
shorter poems are obviously jeux d’esprit—the “ Fit of Rime 
Against Rime,” for example, the poem “ To Sicknesse,” the in- 
troductory lines to the “ Epode,” and the Skeltonic verses “ To 
Master John Burges ”—amusing trifles tossed off in a sportive 
spirit which suggest Prior’s humorous verse. And much of Jon- 
son’s love poetry has the bantering tone and, often, the stylistic 
finish and the sophisticated quality of the vers de société of the 
Enlightenment. 

Some of it, to be sure, has more the qualities of Elizabethan 
love poetry. This is true especially of the lyrics from the mas- 
ques, and of some of the songs from the plays—“ Slow, slow, 
fresh fount,” for instance, and “Oh, that joy so soon should 
waste,” from Cynthia’s Revels. Even “ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” though it is hardly passionate love poetry, lacks the 
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thinness of neo-classic vers de société and has a suggestion of 
genuine romantic feeling which we do not find in the eighteenth 
century lyrics. We can see the mingling of the Elizabethan and 
the neo-classic tendencies in Jonson’s love poetry clearly in the 
“ten lyric pieces ” which make up “ A Celebration of Charis.” 
The first poem in this group has the bantering tone of light 
verse. 





Let it not your wonder move, 
Lesse your laughter, that I love. 
Though I now write fiftie yeares, 
I have had, and have my Peeres; 
Poets, tho devine, are men: 
Some have lov’d as old agen. 
And it is not always face, 
Clothes, or Fortune gives the grace; 
Or the features, or the youth: 
But the Language, and the Truth, 
With the Ardor and the Passion, 
Gives the Lover weight, and fashion. . 
In some of the succeeding sections, however, Jonson handles the 
conventions of romantic love poetry freely and sympathetically, 
in the Elizabethan manner, especially in the verses entitled 
“ Her Triumph.”— 
See the chariot at hand here of love 
Wherein my lady rideth! 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 
And well the car love guideth. 
And as she goes all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty. ... 
But the concluding sections return to the disillusioned attitude 
and the plainer style of vers de société. — 


10. Another Ladyes exception present at hearing. 
For his Mind, I doe not care, 
That’s a Toy that I could spare: 
Let his Title be but great, 
His Clothes rich, and band sit neat, 
Himselfe young, and face be good, 
All I wish is understood. 
What you please, you parts may call, 
Tis one good part [ld lie withall. 


It is this point of view, the conception of the conventions of 
romantic love poetry as something pretty but artificial, to be 
used only in a light, playful spirit, which we see behind the 
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greater part of Jonson’s love poetry more clearly and consistenly 
than behind the verse of any of his predecessors. In such deft, 
finished lyrics as “Oh do not wanton with those eyes” and 
“Come, my Celia, let us prove ” the point of view of the writer 
of vers de société seems clearly detined. The outlook of a sophis- 
ticated society is clearly reflected in many of these lyrics—in 
Hermogenes’ song from The Poetaster, for instance. 





If I freely may discover 

What would please me in my lover: 

I would have her faire and wittie, 
Savouring more of court than citie; 

A little proud, but full of pittie: 

Light, and humorous in her toying, 

Oft building hopes, and soone destroying, 
Long, but sweet in the enjoying, 

Neither too easie, nor too hard: 

All extremes I would have bard. 


And we often find the gracious manner of polite social address 
which is characteristic of many of the neo-classic lyrics. — 
Faire Friend, ’t is true your beauties move 

My heart to a respect: 

Too little to be paid with love, 
Too great for a neglect. 

I neither love, nor yet am free, 
For though the flame I find 

Be not intense in the degree, 

’T is of the purest kind... . 

And this respect would merit love, 
Were not so faire a sight 

Payment enough; for, who dare move 
Reward for his delight? ** 


Poetry of this sort—simple, restrained, neither romantically 
extravagant nor cynical, and very deft—seems exactly what 
most of the neo-classic writers of vers de société were striving 
for. 


To sum up, we have found the kind of light social verse which 
the neo-classicists wrote anticipated in the work of Wyatt and 
of Breton, to some extent in the epigrams of Harington, in 
scattered poems in the later miscellanies, in some of the lyrics 


8 Poems, p. 197. 
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of Campion and of the anonymous poets of the other song- 
books, in a few poems of Drayton’s, and in many of Ben 
Jonson’s lyrics. Almost all of these poets wrote also verse which 
seems more Elizabethan than neo-classic, and no Elizabethan 
poet devoted himself exclusively to writing vers de société of 
the neo-classic sort, but these men seem to have had a clear 
conception of this type of poetry and, at times, to have been 
consciously trying to write it. I would not be willing to draw a 
firm line and maintain that these were the only poets of 
the period who had such a conception. It is often difficult to 
say precisely what conscious purpose lies behind the writing 
of an age remote from ours, and the standard which we have 
been applying to the verse of the Elizabethans has been some- 
what indefinite, with room for personal interpretation of the 
“feel” of these poems. I think, however, that the poets I have 
mentioned are the only ones behind whose work we can see the 
point of view of the writer of light social verse clearly defined, 
and that, though many of the others may have had a vague 
conception of poetry of this kind, it was not crystallized. Vers 
de société requires for its full development a highly sophisti- 
cated society in which social perceptions are keen and in which 
there are fairly fixed standards of what is to be taken seriously 
and what is to be regarded lightly. The society of Elizabeth’s 
time was probably only embryonically a society of this sort, 
and therefore most of the social verse it produced is only embry- 
onic vers de société. The development of a more critical social 
background in the neo-classic period brought a sharpening of 
these standards and of the distinction between light verse and 
serious poetry, so that the sophisticated outlook which we have 
found in only a few of the Elizabethan poets became general 
and verse which is unmistakably vers de société came to be 
generally written. But the sources of this kind of poetry lie in 
almost the whole body of the amatory verse of Elizabeth’s time, 
and the poetry of the sonneteers and lyrists is of nearly as much 
significance for the study of its beginnings as the comparatively 
small amount of verse we have found in which neo-classie vers 
de société seems clearly anticipated. 


We should now be able to tie together the two strands we 
have been following and reach some general conclusions about 
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the prevalence in the Elizabethan period of polite verse of the 
neo-classic sort. Certainly the Augustans, with their com- 
placency undistributed by any real knowledge of Elizabethan 
literature, were unduly smug in their contempt for the barba- 
rous times that had preceded the Age of Politeness and Good 
Sense, and in their feeling that what Langbaine described as the 
“new way of versifying introduced by ... Mr. Waller” ** had 
brought to English poetry a refinement that it had never before 
known. We have seen that even before the Elizabethan period 
Sir Thomas Wyatt was writing polite verse which was not far 
removed, in conception and in execution, from that of the 
Augustans and that a number of the poets between Wyatt and 
Jonson anticipated the neo-classicists in the writing of both 
graciously familiar verse and light, deft, sophisticated lyrics. 
Since both of these kinds of poetry found widespread use among 
the Jacobean and Caroline poets and since the current seems to 
flow clearly from Jonson, through them, on to the Restoration, 
it is probable that we are here near the fountainhead of the neo- 
classic tradition of polite verse and that the poetry we have 
been concerned with is of some real significance as an indication 
of the beginnings of the neo-classic movement. 

I don’t think, however, that the evidence we have found is 
sufficient to establish the existence of a definite tradition of 
polite verse of the neo-classic sort in the Elizabethan period, or 
to plot a rising curve in its development. If we may generalize 
from a study of only one phase of Elizabethan poetry, the 
poetry we have been considering indicates the prevalence of no 
more than an undefined neo-classicism in English poetry before 
Jonson. One Popean couplet, or one deft, finished lyric does 
make a man a neo-classicist. Neo-classicism is, fundamentally, 
not a kind of poetry but a view and a way of life and art which 
finds expression in literature, which selects certain attitudes of 
mind and qualities of style, pronounces them good, and culti- 
vates them to the virtual exclusion of all others; and we must 
remember that, though many of the Elizabethan poets antici- 
pated at times a kind of verse that the Augustans wrote, all of 
them wrote as well kinds of poetry that the Augustans would 
not have touched with a ten-foot pole. Only Ben Jonson, of all 


** Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908) 
3.111. 
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the poets we have considered, shows any degree of consistency 
in writing the neo-classic kind of polite verse. If an investigation 
of the Elizabethan background of other phases of neo-classic 
poetry bears out the conclusions I have drawn from the study 
of only one—and I believe it does—we can say that, though 
neo-classic elements appear sporadically i in a good deal of the 
verse of the Elizabethan period, it is not until we come to 
Jonson that we find a poet cultivating them with enough single- 
ness of purpose to show something like the neo- -classic point of 
view as a positive force behind his work. 


Williams College 
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WHAT BROWNING’S LITERARY REPUTATION OWED 
TO THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 1847-1856 


By Maurice Browninac CRAMER 


In an essay appearing in the March, 1940 issue of PMLA 
I attempted to demonstrate that the standard gloomy picture 
of Browning’s reputation in the years before his marriage (1833- 
1846) was a result of too narrow selection of evidence, and that 
by studying the appropriate memoirs, biographies, and letters 
one found not only that some of the most influential men in 
England had given Browning their loyal support, but that his 
fame was becoming more widely diffused through many classes 
of society." The method of research that I employed in that 
article has seemed to me more rewarding in the study of literary 
reputations than the dependence on periodical criticisms often 
manifested by students of this phase of a writer’s career. In the 
present essay I wish to make use of this same method in examin- 
ing the influence on the growth of Browning’s reputation during 
the critical years just after his marriage of the enthusiasm 
kindled by his poetry in that impassioned group of Browning 
proselytizers, the Pre-Raphaelites. 


It was about one year after his marriage to Elizabeth Barrett 
(sometime before the close of 1847) that Browning’s greatness 
began to dawn on the consciousness of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
(1828-1882) , and of his brother.* Their first acquaintance with 

+“ Browning’s Friendships and Fame Before Marriage (1833-1846) .” 

?Students have long recognized some connection between Browning and the 
English aesthetic movement. See for example that excellent doctoral thesis by 
R. G. Watkin, Robert Browning and the English Pre-Raphaelites (Breslau, 1905). 
He discusses the cult of Browning by Rossetti and the early Pre-Raphaelites, and 
by Morris and Swinburne, but is interested in literary influence, and not in 
literary reputation. F. R. G. Duckworth in Browning, Background and Conflict 
(New York, 1932) traces the Browning cult through Rossetti, Morris, Swinburne 
to Pater, Wilde, Symons, and William Sharp (pp. 51-60), but despite valuable 
hints he has not given a satisfactory picture of the state of Browning’s literary 
reputation. The Brownings, too, were well aware of the importance of the Pre- 
Raphaelites in advancing Robert’s fame. He knew many of them personally, 
cultivated their homage with conscious delight, and reciprocated often with 
sincere admiration or flattery. Mrs. Browning, exaggerating her husband’s general 
unpopularity, emphasized the importance of this group in 1860 in the following 
words: “ Robert is. All England can’t prevent his existence, I suppose. But 
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Browning’s poetry was an extraordinarily overwhelming ex- 
perience for them; “everything took a secondary place in 
comparison with Robert Browning.” * This was the hey-day of 
Tennyson’s fame, shortly before the laureateship was given him, 
yet these two obscure young men dared to find him less exciting 
than the difficult and unpopular Browning. 

The favorite poems of the two brothers, which they used to 
read aloud and recite to their friends endlessly with the greatest 
delight and with profound results for Browning’s reputation 
were Pippa Passes, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, the short poems 
in Bells and Pomegranates, and especially Paracelsus and Sor- 
dello, forty or fifty pages of which Gabriel Rossetti is said to 
have been able to spout from memory at a time.* For some 
years Rossetti “ half worshipped ” Sordello, and “ thrust it 
down everybody’s throat.” > Holman Hunt has given us a hint 
of one thing that may have been behind this favoritism toward 
Sordello in what he wrote about Rossetti’s delighting “ most in 
those poems for which the world then had shown but little 
appreciation.” ° It always gives the young aesthete a pleasur- 
able feeling of superiority to be able to advocate passionately 
something shocking to the conservatives. There are later in- 
dications of a tendency to make Sordello into a shibboleth for 
those with intellectual and literary pretensions, and doubtless 
Rossetti helped to inaugurate it.’ 

A few months after Rossetti first read Browning the qualities 
of Browning’s style and thought had penetrated deeply into his 


nobody there, except a small knot of pre-Raffaelite men, pretends to do him jus- 
tice.” (Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ed. F. G. Kenyon, London, 1898, 
2. 370.) 

® For this story see Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His Family Letters, ed. W. M. 
Rossetti (Boston, 1895), 1.101-102; Some Reminiscences of William Michael 
Rossetti (London, 1906), 1. 232-233. 

* Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham 1854-1870, ed. G. B. 
Hill (New York, 1897), editor’s note to Letter 18, pp. 119-120. 

5 Ibid., editor’s note to Letter 9, p. 28. 

*W. Holman Hunt, “ The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,” Contemporary Review, 
49 (1886). 738. 

7 Edward Dowden made some remarks on this subject in his essay “ The Inter- 
pretation of Literature,” published in Transcripts and Studies (London, 1888), p. 
245. Ezra Pound in ABC of Reading (London, 1934), p. 180 continues, in an 
interesting way, the Pre-Raphaelite coterie attitude toward Sordello. Pound’s 
poetry, like that of Rossetti, owes a good deal to Browning. Pound, in his early 
years, was very much in the aesthetic tradition. 
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consciousness. This fact is evident in his discovery of the 
authorship of Pauline in 1847 when he happened to come across 
the anonymous volume in the British Museum. The exchange 
of letters about Pauline was his first direct contact with Brown- 
ing.* It was about this time also that Rossetti began to write 
verse and to paint under the influence of Browning.° 

Rossetti, as Holman Hunt said, “ with his spirit alike subtle 
and fiery, was essentially a proselytizer, sometimes to an almost 
absurd degree,” *° and William Michael Rossetti was convinced 
that his brother’s “ early preaching-forth of Browning counted 
in the long run for a great deal.” *? The instances of Rossetti’s 
proselytizing for Browning during the early years of Browning’s 
marriage are too numerous to be listed here completely.’? 
William wrote: 


My brother, by readings, recitations, and preachments, imposed 
Browning as a sort of dogmatic standard, upon the P. R. B., meeting 
the readiest response from Woolner and Stephens, and (it may be 
in a rather minor degree) from Holman Hunt. ... Another ex- 
treme Browningian was John Tupper. Madox Brown proved mainly 
recalcitrant; to Dante Gabriel’s rather scornful indignation, he 
continued to uphold Longfellow as the first of living poets, next 
to Tennyson. Patmore, Allingham, Hannay, and Bell Scott were 
men who had their own opinions of poetry already formed, and 
to these they adhered—Allingham being the one most fully sensitive 
to the great claims of Browning."* 


The result of all this was that of the seven- original members of 
the Brotherhood five have left behind them indications that 
they were affected by the fever: the two Rossettis, Holman 
Hunt,’* Woolner, F. G. Stephens. Of their associates John 


° For this story see D. G. R. His Family Letters 1.115; W. M. Rossetti, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer (London, 1889), p. 162; Letters of Robert 
Browning, collected by T. J. Wise, ed. T. L. Hood (New Haven, 1933), p. 220. 

°R. G. Watkin, op. cit., pp. 44-50; P. F. Baum, Rossetti Manuscripts: Unpub- 
lished Verse and Prose (Durham, 1931), pp. 29-30; D. G. R. His Family Letters 
1.158, 175; W. M. Rossetti, op. cit., p. 9; Evelyn Waugh, Rossetti: His Life and 
Works (London, 1928), pp. 50-51:—On Mary’s Portrait (1847); A Last Confes- 
sion (1848 or 1849); his first water color, an illustration of The Laboratory (1849); 
water color and oil to illustrate song from Pippa Passes (projected 1848). 

2°'W. Holman Hunt, op. cit., p. 481. 

1D. G. R. His Family Letters 1. 426. 

12 See also R. G. Watkin, op. cit., pp. 2-5. 

8 Some Reminiscences of W. M. R. 1.233. 

14W. Holman Hunt, Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
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Tupper,’® Elizabeth Siddal, William Bell Scott, Patmore, 
Allingham, Alexander Munro, Ruskin, the staid Professor 
David Masson (who married into the Orme family where Pre- 
Raphaelites were wont to forgather and who wrote a favorable 
review of Men and Women), and many others have left tes- 
timony behind them to prove how deeply affected they were 
by this eagerness for Browning. And almost every one of these 
people was destined himself to become the center of no small 
influence. 

There are other more specific instances of Rossetti’s pro- 

selytizing. In November 1848 he was collecting a group of his 
friends to go to the first night of the revival of Browning’s 
A Blot in the ’Scutcheon at Sadler’s Wells; the letter he wrote 
to ask Thomas Woolner to go along is a good example of how 
Rossetti was furthering Browning’s reputation during these 
years: 
I think you do not know this play. It is a most wonderful produc- 
tion, and possessed moreover of that real, intrinsic, and unconven- 
tional purity which never fails to excite the moral execration of 
the enlightened Briton. ... Of course I must be there, as the 
great author may be visible. Of course William will go .. . and 
I believe Hunt also. We will therefore call on you at } past 5 or 
a little before 6 o’clock.'® 


All this time that Rossetti was reading, conversing about and 
arguing for Browning so passionately, he had not yet met him. 
It was Allingham who brought them together on one of Brown- 
ing’s rare visits to London from Italy." In the summer of 1855, 
several months before the publication of Men and Women, 
Browning was again in London, and Rossetti painted his portrait 
in water-colors.’® It hung for years in Rossetti’s studio, “ almost 
the only ornament ” of the walls.*® One Sunday in September 


(New York, 1906) 2. 125-126, 335-336. Hunt admits here that it was Rossetti 
who first introduced him to Browning’s poetry. 

**R. G. Watkin, op. cit., p. 4. 

© Amy Woolner, Thomas Woolner, R. A. Sculptor and Poet. His Life im 
Letters (New York, 1917), pp. 5-6. 

17 W. H. Griffin and H. C. Minchin, The Life of Robert Browning 8rd ed. 
(London, 1938), p. 187; Letters of R. B., p. 220. 

18 Ibid.; Some Reminiscences of W. M. R. 1.234; Letters of D. G. R. to W. A. 
p. 163. 

1° Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism Papers 1854 to 1862, ed. W. M. Rossetti 
(New York, 1899), p. 301; Letters of D. G. R. to W. A., editor’s note on Letter 
28, p. 170. 
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Rossetti called on the Brownings in order to be able to give 
Elizabeth Siddal an introduction to them if she went to 
Florence; Browning was wonderfully tactful and flattering, and 
quoted to him from the Blessed Damozel.*» Browning returned 
the call, and Rossetti showed him the drawing that Miss Siddal 
had done from Pippa Passes: Browning “ was delighted beyond 
measure, and wanted excessively to know her.” ** At the end 
of this same September occurred the famous evening when 
Tennyson read from Maud and Browning from Fra Lippo 
Lippi. Rossetti made a rapid sketch of Tennyson reading, 
which he gave to Browning.” 

W. M. Rossetti (1829-1919) to whom we are indebted for 
much of our knowledge of Rossetti’s attitude toward Browning, 
was also not without influence on the reputation of Browning, 
being a man of some eminence in his own right, and a steadfast 
Browningite. As we have seen, he and his brother discovered 
Browning together in 1847. William Michael says that Brown- 
ing became the object of his “unbounded homage” as the 
author of Bells and Pomegranates, and “above all of Sor- 
dello.” ** The Journal of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, kept 
by William, records through 1849 and 1850 a number of dis- 
cussions and arguments in which he participated, doing his bit 
to spread the gospel. In January 1850 he argued against 
Hervey’s contention that Sordello was “ absolute nonsense.” ** 
In February 1850 he had a similar conversation with J. W. 
Marston.*® In October Woolner and W. M. Rossetti “ had to 
fight fiercely for Tennyson and Browning, against Thomas, 
Lowes Dickinson, and Brown, chiefly as champions for Byron, 
Pope, etc.” ** The very next evening Rossetti was again con- 
versing about Browning, this time with Patmore.*’ These are 
typical examples of what was very common among the circles 
that Rossetti frequented.” 

In May 1850, in the Germ, the short-lived magazine of the 

2° Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism Papers, p. 103. 

*1 Letters of D. G. R. to W. A., pp. 161-162. 

2 Tbid.; D. G. R. His Family Letters 1. 190-192; Letters of R. B., p. 220; Some 
Reminiscences of W. M. R. 1. 235-236. 

28 Ibid. 1. 234. 

** Preraphaelite Diaries and Letters, ed. W. M. Rossetti (London, 1900), p. 252. 

25 Ibid., pp. 262-263. 27 Ibid. 

2° Ibid., p. 280. *° See also ibid., pp. 226-227; 233. 
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Brotherhood, appeared a defense of Browning by W. M. Ros- 
setti, ostensibly a review of Christmas Eve and Easter Day.” 
“ Of all poets,” the young critic says, “ there is none more than 
Robert Browning, in approaching whom diffidence is necessary.” 
The reason for this is his great learning and his mental and 
speculative subtlety. He defends Browning’s style by attacking 
those “ who assume that he spoils fine thoughts by a vicious, 
extravagant, and involved style ”: 

Is not in many cases that which is spoken of as something ex- 
traneous, dragged in aforethought [sic], for the purpose of singularity, 
the result more truly of a most earnest and single-minded labor 
after the utmost rendering of idiomatic conversational truth; the 
rejection of all stop-gap words; about the most literal transcript of 
fact compatible with the ends of poetry and true feeling for Art? *° 


This interesting quotation looks in several directions. “The 
utmost rendering of idiomatic conversational truth ” is at once 
Wordsworthian, Pre-Raphaelite, and the battle cry of many 
literary radicals. Just as Wordsworth was a radical in 1798, 
Pound in 1909, and Eliot in 1917, so these young men were 
radicals in the mid-nineteenth century. And indeed when 
Rossetti speaks of “ the rejection of all stop-gap words,” and 
“the literal transcript of fact,’ he is looking directly toward 
Ezra Pound, his poetry and his book, A BC of Reading, his 
creed and his attitude toward Browning. Pound speaks of 
Sordello as having “ clarity of outline without clog and verbal 
impediment,” “the ‘ beauty’ is not applied ornament,” “ the 
author is not hunting about for large high-sounding words.” ** 
By making this comparison with other execrated radicals we 
shall be able to penetrate more fully into the spirit of these 
young men of 1850. If we miss the excitement and rebellious- 
ness of it all, we miss half the point of their partisanship of 
Browning. Sordello, indeed, was the quintessential “ modern ” 
poem to these young men, as The Waste Land and A Draft of 
XXX Cantos have been recently.** 

Of the original seven Pre-Raphaelites only two others are 
interesting for the purposes of this discussion, F. G. Stephens, 


°° The Germ. A Facsimile Reprint with an Introduction by W. M. Rossetti 


(London, 1901), pp. 187-192. 


80 Ibid., p. 191. 
*1 Pound, op. cit., p. 180. 82 The Germ. A Facsimile Reprint, p. 192. 
P Pp 
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and Thomas Woolner. During these years Stephens was an 
obscure exhibitor of paintings at the Royal Academy, but he 
was destined soon to become prominent as art critic for various 
journals, particularly for the Athenaeum.** Stephens, like 
Holman Hunt, found memorable the way in which Rossetti 
used to read Browning aloud in the early days of the circle,** 
and in May, 1850 he contributed to the Germ an essay called 
“ Modern Giants,” in which mention is made of Browning.*® 
As William Rossetti in an interesting way anticipated Ezra 
Pound, so in this essay, which in some ways is like many a con- 
temporary modernistic apology, there are hints of another 
modern rebel poet, Hart Crane. I draw these parallels, hoping 
thus to penetrate the deeper into the minds and spirits of the 
young men of the past. Hart Crane wrote in 1929: 


Unless poetry can absorb the machine, i.e., acclimatize it as 
naturally and casually as trees, cattle, galleons, castles and all 
other human associations of the past, then poetry has failed of its 
full contemporary function. . . . It demands . . . an extraordinary 
capacity for surrender at least temporarily, to the sensations of 
urban life.*® 


Frederick Stephens wrote in 1850: 


Much of the active poetry of modern life is neglected by the 
majority of the writers. ...- There is the poetry of the things 
about us; our railways, factories, mines, roaring cities, steam vessels, 
and the endless novelties and wonders produced every day; which 
if they were only found in the Thousand and One Nights, or in any 
poem classical or romantic, would be gloried over without end.‘ 


Stephens’ idea is that the “ modern” poet should absorb and 
write about these things, and not keep trying to “ reproduce the 
ancients.” Browning in his opinion embodies this theory most 
thoroughly, is most sensitive to the poetry of modern life, and 
is in reaction against traditional forms: 


The greatest, perhaps, of modern poets seeming to take refuge 
from this [worship of the past], has looked into the heart of man, 


* DNB. ** R. G. Watkin, op. cit., p. 5. 

85 The Germ. A Facsimile Reprint, pp. 169-173. 

86 Hart Crane, “ Modern Poetry,” in The Collected Poems of Hart Crane, ed. 
Waldo Frank (New York, 1933), p. 177. 

87 The Germ. A Facsimile Reprint, p. 170. 
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and shown you its pulsations, fears, self-doubts, hates, goodness, 
devotedness, and noble world-love; this is not done under pretty 
flowers of metaphor in the lispings of a pet parson . . . but with 
the firm knowing hand of the anatomist. ... But the enervated 
public complains that the work is obscure forsooth: so we are 
always looking for green grass—verdant meads, tall pines, vine- 
yards, etc., as the essentials of poetry; these are all very pretty 
and very delicate . . . but Chaucer has told us all this, and while 
it was new, far better than any one else; why are we not to have 
something besides? ** 


This passage makes clear that Browning was to Stephens and 
no doubt to his friends the “modern” poet par eacellence. 
They looked on Browning as repudiating the Spenserian- 
Miltonian-Tennysonian way of writing poetry just as modern 
poets now look on themselves as advancing from the exhausted 
Victorian way of writing to a more living and up-to-date way.°° 

Coventry Patmore (1823-1896), an acquaintance *° of 
Browning’s from the days before Browning was married, was 
one of those whom W. M. Rossetti described as having their 
opinions on poetry already formed before his brother could 
influence them in favor of Browning. Patmore was a Tenny- 
sonian; there is nevertheless evidence that he was swayed by the 
Pre-Raphaelites. It is amusing to watch them working on him. 
On November 2, 1849 the indefatigable Woolner and William 
Michael Rossetti called on him: 


We had an argument as to whether Browning would be the man 
some twenty years hence, Patmore expressing an adverse opinion. 
He remarked that Browning appears to him like a chip from a very 
perfect precious stone; intense, but not broad in range of subject, 
nor sufficiently finished . . . Two of the short pieces he particularly 
remembers with pleasure are How they brought the good news from 


88 Ibid., pp. 171-172. 

8° This idea that Browning was the modern radical poet par excellence, more 
original and more interesting than Tennyson, was destined to bulk large in 
periodical criticism in the period of Browning’s widowerhood. See Edinburgh Re- 
view 120 (1864). 565; Quarterly Review, 118 (1865). 77, 103; John Skelton, 
“ Robert Browning,” Fraser's Magazine 67 (1863). 240, 255; E. P. Hood, Eclectic 
Review 7 (1864). 62-63; Macmillan’s Magazine 19 (1868-1869). 258. 

“9 Ror evidence of their friendship see Basil Champneys, Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Coventry Patmore (London, 1900), 1.130, 149-150, 167-168; 2. 292, 
316-317. 
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Ghent to Aix, and Saul . . . He does not place Browning so high 
as Tennyson.*! 


Again in November there was a long argument about poetry 
during which Patmore made the statement that he did not 
think Browning valued himself as highly as the two Rossettis 
rated him.*? In November, 1850 W. Rossetti and Woolner 
called on him just after he had finished reading Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day, and found him deeply impressed with it, more 
than with any other of Browning’s works, “ though he does not 
know exactly ‘ what to make of it.’” ** Patmore, then, had a 
high opinion of Browning’s importance, if not the highest. This 
much the incessant and fierce bombardment of enthusiasts 
through two years accomplished.** 

The most influential associate of the Pre-Raphaelites to be- 
come interested in Browning during these years was John 
Ruskin (1819-1900). Miss Mitford in her Recollections of a 
Literary Life published in 1851 quoted a certain passage from 
Browning’s poetry “ because its exceeding truth was first poin- 
ted out to me by Mr Ruskin.” *° In September 1852, possibly 
at Miss Mitford’s suggestion, Ruskin called on the Brownings, 
who were then on one of their rare London visits, and invited 
them to his own house. In the same month Coventry Patmore 
brought Browning and Ruskin together at a dinner party. 
Ruskin liked Browning, for, as he wrote to his father, “ he is the 
only person whom I have ever heard talk rationally about the 
Italians.” Mrs. Browning wrote to Miss Mitford that “we 
count Mr. Ruskin among the valuable acquaintances made this 
year in England.” The Brownings renewed their acquaintance 
with Ruskin on their return to London in 1855, spent an evening 
with him, and Robert took young Frederic Leighton to see the 
great man afterwards.** Soon after this, when the Brownings 
had departed to Paris, Ruskin wrote what seems to have been 


** Preraphaelite Diaries and Letters, pp. 226-227. 

“2 Ibid., p. 233. *8 Ibid., pp. 280-281. 

‘*Forty years after this time we find him still debating with Woolner about 
Browning. See Amy Woolner, op. cit., p. 331. See also Champneys, op. cit. 
2. 264. 

“5 Mary Russell Mitford, Recollections of a Literary Life (London, 1851), p. 184. 

*° For the above exchange of social amenities and compliments between Ruskin 
and his new friends see Letters of E. B. B. 2.87, 210; The Works of John Ruskin, 


ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn (London, 1903-1912), 36. xxxiii, 141. 
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a letter of praise to Browning, which Browning called “ a dear, 
too dear, and good letter.” *7 He also wrote some pleasant 
things to Mrs. Browning about her husband’s poetry and on 
November 5, 1855 she replied, “ You please me—oh, so much— 
by the words about my husband.” ** At the same time she sent 
him a copy of Men and Women, “ as a sign of the esteem and 
admiration of both of us.” I shall reserve an account of Rus- 
kin’s reactions and Rossetti’s activity in connection with this 
for a later section of this article. 





The publication of Men and Women (1855) confirmed the 
Pre-Raphaelite circles in their confidence in Browning’s supreme 
greatness at a time when their influence was becoming im- 
portant, and brought their idolatry to its height. Browning 
sent Rossetti a complimentary copy of Men and Women before 
the publication in November.*® William proceeded to read the 
poems aloud to his brother. Dante Gabriel reread them to 
himself on a ten-day trip that he made to Paris in November. 
On this trip he saw a great deal of the Brownings both in the 
evenings and at the Louvre, and was deeply impressed by 
Browning’s knowledge of Italian art. On his return to England 
he continued to drench himself with Browning’s new poetry 
except when friends carried off his copy of the poems. He went 
to a penny reading room to look at the reviews, which seemed 
to him either inadequate or contemptible. Browning now 
seemed to him “ glorious,” “the greatest man since Shake- 
speare.”” Men and Women he called “ a magnificent series,” and 
“my elixir of life.” 

In January 1856 Rossetti sent off a letter to Allingham, 
describing all these wonderful new feelings and experiences in 
words that sparkle and ring with excitement, with delight in the 
magnificent new verse, with pride in his intimacy with the great 
poet. The zeal of a proselytizer is to be felt in the passage with 
which Rossetti tried to stir Allingham to a discussion: 

I wish you'd let me hear in a speedy answer... all you think 
about his new work, and it shall nerve me to express my ideas in 
return; but since I have given up poetry as a pursuit of my own, 


‘7 Letters of R. B., p. 42. “8 Letters of E. B. B. 2.218. 
*° My account of Rossetti’s reaction to Men and Women is based on Letters of 
D. G. R. to W. A., Letter 28, pp. 155 ff. See also Letters of R. B., p. 42. 
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I really find my thoughts on the subject generally require a starting- 
point from somebody else to bring them into activity; . . . and as 
I can’t get at you, I’ve been bottled up ever since M. and W. 
came out. By the bye, I don’t reckon William—the intensity of 
fellow-feeling on the subject making the discussion of it between us 
rather flat.°° 


Probably about the time the above letter was sent off, 
another hero-worshipper was meeting for the first time the 
object of his adoration; this time the idol was Rossetti himself, 
and the worshiper was Burne-Jones, aged twenty-three. Burne- 
Jones described this meeting as follows: 


About ten o'clock, I went to Lushington’s rooms where was a 
company of men... I remember Saffi was there, and Rossetti’s 
brother William, and by and bye Rossetti came, and I was taken 
up to him and had my first fearful talk with him. Browning’s 
‘Men and Women’ had just been published a few days before, 
and someone speaking disrespectfully of that book was rent in 
pieces at once for his pains, and was dumb for the rest of the 
evening—so that I saw my hero could be a tyrant and I thought it 
sat finely upon him.*! 


Here is Rossetti on the warpath, silencing objectors with a fierce 
joy and winning new converts to the cause as he must have 
done on other evenings of which there is no record. 

During these years Thomas Woolner (1825-1892), who had 
shared in Rossetti’s attitude toward Browning since 1848,°° 
reflected with still greater intensity the enthusiasm of the leader 
of the Pre-Raphaelites. Woolner at this time had become a 
very popular artist, and his opinions of Browning’s genius 
would bear considerable weight in English society.** His ad- 
miration for Browning is revealed in a series of letters to Mrs. 
Tennyson. In August, 1856 he was at work on a medallion of 
Browning; he was glad that Browning was pleased with it, for “I 
have a great admiration for his books except one, and his charac- 
ter I think noble and chivalric to the highest degree.” ** In No- 
vember, 1856 he reported with sorrow that Browning had retur- 


5° Letters of D. G. R. to W. A., p. 159. 

51 Georgiana Burne-Jones, Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones (New York, 1904), 
. 128-129. 

52 Preraphaelite Diaries and Letters, pp. 226-227, 233, 280, 304. 

PN. me. 5* Amy Woolner, op. cit., p. 115. 
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ned to Florence: “ He is a first rate man and a most delightful 
companion ... he is one of my favourites.”°’ In January, 
1859 he described how he tried to make a Browningite out of 
Miss Waugh, “a great beauty ” in Letherhead, Surrey: 

I stayed . . . at Letherhead to try and make friends with her and 
I am rather in hopes that I succeeded; but whether I did or not, 
I did her a great deal of good, for I converted her to Browning and 
almost—of course not quite—but almost made her look with 
suspicion upon that schoolgirl poet Longfellow; Tennyson was her 
established poet, but she looked with a gentle eye upon the Yankee 
and could make neither head nor tail of the great Robert: but by 
taking a good deal of pains I made the Yankee sink into com- 
parative insignificance with the subtle, sturdy, and craggy English- 
man overloaded with Italian tendencies. I should not have taken 
so much trouble with her mental development had she not been so 
majestically beautiful.** 


Here once more in actual vivid operation is the process by 
which Rossetti’s great enthusiasm for Browning was being 
disseminated through the length and breadth of England. (No- 
tice the number of people involved in this comparatively simple 
chain: Browning inspired Rossetti who inspired Woolner who 
converted Miss Waugh—who in her turn married another 
Browning enthusiast, Holman Hunt,—and Woolner makes a 
record of the process to a fifth person, Mrs. Tennyson.) 

Of the wider Pre-Raphaelite circle William Allingham (1824- 
1889) was according to W. M. Rossetti, “the one most fully 
sensitive to the great claims of Browning.” *’ He knew and 
admired Browning’s poetry by 1847°* before he had been 
influenced by Rossetti, but at the time of Men and Women one 
feels that he has become an enthusiast. In November, 1855 he 
wrote to Arthur Hughes that he was lying in wait for Men and 
Women and that the Athenaeum had “a semi-sensible and 
wholly idiotic notice of it, which I resolved not to read, but have 
read I believe.” One wonders if there is not a reflection of 
Rossetti’s excitement in this, and in the following about Waring: 





55 Thid., p. 122. See also p. 126. 

5° Ibid., p. 159. See also p. 195. 

57 Some Reminiscences of W. M. R. 1.233. 

58 Wiliam Allingham, A Diary, ed. H. Allingham and D. Radford (London, 
1908), p. 36; Letters to William Allingham (London, 1911), pp. 7-8. 
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What an excellent and delicious poem that of Browning’s! The only 
quality Browning wants, to be perfect, is a little stupidity.®° 


On November 25, 1855 and January 8, 1856 Rossetti wrote his 
long letter about Men and Women, in which he takes Alling- 
ham’s enthusiasm for granted: “Of course you have it half 
by heart ere this,” and “ You’re the only man I know who’d 
be really in my mood of receptiveness in regard to Browning.” © 
Six days after this letter was completed A. H. Clough also wrote 
to Allingham about Men and Women." In fact Allingham had 
become a center for gossip about Browning, in itself a service to 
Browning’s reputation, and we owe to him some of our know]l- 
edge of the opinions about Browning of no less than eight 
people: Leigh Hunt, Landor, Arthur Hughes, D. G. Rossetti, 
A. H. Clough, Tennyson, Carlyle, and Woolner.” 

William Bell Scott (1811-1900), poet, artist, and master of 
the government schools of design at Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose 
enthusiasm for Browning went back to the days of Paracelsus, 
and’ who had nearly lost his hat for Browning’s sake at the 
tumultuous performance of Strafford in 1837, seems to have 
shared fully the general Pre-Raphaelite excitement over Men 
and Women. In May, 1856 he wrote to William Rossetti: 


Browning’s volumes are all you say of them. Blougram’s Apology 
and the Syrian Doctor’s Letter are beyond all inventions he has 
yet done.** 


In December he wrote to Woolner: 


Both the Browning’s are certainly greatly and profoundly endowed 
. . « but zs last volumes contain more wonderful lights than any 
books I know.*® 


5° Letters to W. A., p. 64. 

°° Letters of D. G. R. to W. A., pp. 156, 159. 

*1 Letters to W. A., p. 160. 

*? For later examples of Allingham’s interest in Browning see Allingham, op. cit., 
pp. 127-128, 151, 174-175, 180, 195, 202, 205, 207-208, 224-225, 288-289, 314, 
375. In the later years of his friendship with Browning he rather turned against 
his friend’s poetry. In 1879, however, in Fraser's Magazine, of which he was 
editor, appeared a friendly review of Browning’s Dramatic Idyls, that sounds very 
much as if written or inspired by Allingham: “ Three Small Books by Great 
Writers,” Fraser's Magazine 20 (1879). 116-124. 

®8 William Bell Scott, Autobiographical Notes, ed. W. Minto (New York, 1892), 
1. 124-125. See 2.57 for Scott’s opinion of Sordello. 

** Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism Papers, p. 134. 

®° Amy Woolner, op. cit., p. 124. 
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Another of the circle, Alexander Munro (1825-1871) , popular 
artist of his day and friend of Ruskin, confirms the belief that 
1855 and 1856 were years of fundamental importance in the 
development of Browning’s reputation because of the enthu- 
siasm of the Pre-Raphaelites. He had gone to Paris in 1855 
with Rossetti, and his meeting with Browning there he called 
a wonderful and grand memory. In December of that year he 
wrote to Allingham about Men and Women: 


Do you like his new volumes? I enjoyed them very much—and 
immensely more than Maud—which none—but the credulous few, 
Hughes and Woolner—believe to be satisfactory.*® 


This is interesting for its anti-Tennysonianism (in many quar- 
ters an accompaniment of Browning’s rise), for its reflection 
of other arguments that must have been going on in the circle, 
and for its evidence of how interested they all were in what 
each thought about Browning. 

A classical example of Rossetti’s activity in behalf of Brown- 

ing is to be seen in his influence on Ruskin at this time. Rossetti 
gives us the account of Ruskin’s reaction to Men and Women 
and of how he tried to save the day for Browning: 
Ruskin, on reading Men and Women (and with it some of the 
other works which he didn’t know before), declared them rebel- 
liously to be a mass of conundrums, and compelled me to sit down 
before him and lay siege for one whole night; the result of which 
was that he sent me next morning a bulky letter to be forwarded 
to B., in which I trust he told him he was the greatest man since 
Shakespeare.** 


It is from Browning’s reply written from Paris December 10, 
1855 * that I deduce what must have been in Ruskin’s letter. 
Browning calls it, perhaps politely, a pleasant letter, “ over- 
liberal of praise here and there, kindly and sympathetic every- 
where.” He then proceeds to destroy Ruskin’s sharp adverse 
criticisms with stern austerity. 

One suspects that Browning and Rossetti did not fight in 
vain, for in the fourth volume of Modern Painters, published 


°° Tetters to W. A., p. 241. Anti-Tennysonianism became an important in- 
gredient of the reviews in the sixties. 

°7 Letters of D. G. R. to W. A., p. 1683. 

°8 The Works of John Ruskin, ed. by Cook and Wedderburn, 36. xxxiv-xxxvi. 
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early in 1856, Ruskin voiced publicly his opinion of Browning’s 
unique greatness: 


Robert Browning is unerring in every sentence he writes of the 
Middle Ages; always vital, right, and profound. 


Of the Bishop Orders His Tomb he wrote: 


I know no other piece of modern English, prose or poetry, in which 
there is so much told ... of the Renaissance spirit... The 
worst of it is that this kind of concentrated writing needs so much 
solution before the reader can fairly get the good of it, that people’s 
patience fails them, and they give the thing up as insoluble; though, 
truly, it ought to be the current of common thought.® 


I can only think that the defense here of Browning’s obscurity 
must be directly connected with Browning’s letter and Ros- 
setti’s siege, for only a few months before Ruskin had lost his 
patience in the way he deprecates here. These pages from 
Modern Painters were alluded to and quoted in review after 
review in a long series,’ and I have no doubt they sank deep 
into the consciousness of critics and the reading public. They 
were one of the most outstanding services ever rendered to 
Browning’s reputation.” 


In this essay I have endeavored to bring together a body of 
evidence that has seemed to me too often overlooked or under- 
estimated when scholars are discussing the state of Browning’s 
literary reputation during the years of his marriage. The 
ambiguous attitude of the reviews (I hope to show in another 
article that the reviews were by no means so whole-heartedly 
adverse during these years as has been generally supposed) 
has misled scholars into concluding that hostility to Browning 
was more unmitigated in England, that obscurity enveloped 


°° Ibid. 6. 446-449. Rossetti, however, was not satisfied with the praise: Letters 
of D. G. R. to W. A., p. 181. 

7°See for example F. H. Evans, “The Poems and Plays of Robert Browning,” 
North British Review 34 (1861). 367; Men and Women, Christian Remembrancer 
34 (1857). 361-390; Skelton, op. cit., p. 245. Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 39 
(1863). 91; London Quarterly Review 22 (1864). 42; Quarterly Review 118 (1865). 
92. See also Richard Aldington, “ Farewell to Europe,” Atlantic Monthly, 166 
(October, 1940). 514. 

*1 See also Ruskin’s praise of Browning in 1857 in an appendix to Elements of 
Drawing, The Works of John Ruskin, ed. Cook and Wedderburn 15. 227. 
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him more impenetrably, than was actually the case. I have 
tried to make it clear that by 1856 Browning had won the good 
will or magnificent adoration of men who were or soon would 
be among the most fundamentally influential men in England,— 
the “lords . . . that settle the nation,” the “few, who react 
upon the rest,” as Browning put it.’ The enthusiasm of these 
men was slowly, but actually, being extended to the general 
public. Surely reputation in such circles is fame in as definite, 
if not as popular, a manner as the glory bestowed by reviewers, 
and, from the point of view of quality, more desirable. In any 
case and from any point of view it must be reckoned with 
when we are trying to evaluate Browning’s position in England 
at this time. 

It is true, of course, that through many of the years I have 
been discussing in this essay the Pre-Raphaelites were more 
obscure than Browning, were having trouble, indeed, in es- 
tablishing themselves. Even so, even if the Pre-Raphaelites 
had remained forever an unknown group of literary amateurs, 
it seems to me that the picture here presented would be valu- 
able as a richly documented and living story of the actual 
process whereby literary fame and influence are disseminated 
through the classes of society. I should like to emphasize the 
word process. The picture of group enthusiasm that I have 
tried to present, of one individual catching fire from another, 
of letters and journals full of clique prejudice, of conversations 
and arguments full of the name and fame of Browning, seems 
to me an interesting part of the literary and social history of 
nineteenth century England. Moreover I believe that because 
the process of the growth of literary reputation can be detailed 
with unusual fullness in the case of the influence of the Pre- 
Raphaelites on Browning’s reputation, generalizations may be 
formulated as if from a classical example, which may be applied 
fruitfully in similar studies of other literary careers. 

The additional facts that the Pre-Raphaelites did not long 
remain obscure in the manner hypothesized above, that they 
and their friends were eloquent and vocal, that they became 
influential, famous, and surrounded by disciples, make this 


72 The Works of John Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn, 
36. XXXV-XXXVi. 
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description of the early years of their partisanship immensely 
more significant in the story of Browning’s career than other- 
wise it would have been. The Pre-Raphaelites were eminently 
successful in helping Browning on the road to fame, and since it 
was Men and Women that won from them their most energetic 
response and most devoted allegiance, we are able to conclude 
that the reception of that publication in England was more 
cordial and more significant than has generally been said. 
At the point in Browning’s career where I now take my leave 
of him Oxford already was beginning to echo with the authentic 
tones of the Pre-Raphaelite Browning worship, an echo that 
was soon to resound through other British universities and also 
through the whole aesthetic movement in England from Ros- 
setti through Morris, Swinburne, and Pater to Arthur Symons 
and Oscar Wilde. But these are subjects for another essay. 
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AppREss BY RaymMonp D. Havens 
PRESENTING 
THE EDWIN GREENLAW PORTRAIT 


TO THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Edwin Greenlaw would have won distinction in any field that 
he chose to enter. There was nothing in his appearance to sug- 
gest a college professor, and he possessed qualities which are 
highly valued in business and in statesmanship. Yet when he 
was three times offered the presidency of the University of 
North Carolina, he chose rather to remain here with us as a 
simple professor. He was, indeed, richly endowed for success in 
the academic world: he was a born teacher, a born scholar, a 
born administrator. His gift for organization and administra- 
tion is best seen in his work as head of the English department 
and dean of the graduate school at the University of North 
Carolina. He gathered around him a group of young men who 
had yet to make names for themselves but several of whom now 
hold important positions in distinguished institutions; the Uni- 
versity’s scholarly journal, Studies in Philology, hitherto little 
known, he made the most interesting and one of the most emi- 
nent publications in its field; and he gained for the University 
a position in the learned world which very few institutions south 
or west of our own city enjoyed. All this he accomplished in a 
decade, and with very modest funds. There was no Rockefeller, 
no Harkness, no Duke, to make up deficits or father new 
developments; and he himself went to North Carolina at a 
sacrifice of $1000 a year. Few professors can be credited with 
so great an achievement; yet this was not all. During these 
same years he was writing articles and reviews of real note, 
editing a series of unusually successful text books, and inspiring 
large groups of students through his stimulating teaching. His 
scholarly publications were not numerous,—under the circum- 
stances it was impossible that they should be—and he did not 
live to see in print any part of his chief work, the great Vari- 
orum edition of Spenser, six volumes of which have already 
appeared, with the financial assistance of his widow. 





ill 





Yet it might be truer to say that Edwin Greenlaw’s chief 
scholarly product was his teaching. For his teaching, of under- 
graduates as well as graduate students, was the embodiment 
of research: broad, penetrating interpretation based on detailed, 
accurate study. There could be no better answer to those who 
would disassociate scholarship from teaching than Professor 
Greenlaw’s unfolding to his classes the Renaissance from its 
origins in Italy to its influence on English poetry. 

Here, as in his editorial and administrative work, one recog- 
nized the same rare but all-important characteristic which 
seems, as we look back, to have been the outstanding quality of 
his mind,—a fresh, original, creative approach to whatever he 
undertook. He made new syntheses, saw new problems, asked 
new questions, and found new ways of solving them. 

Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith, “ Nullum quod tetegit non 
ornavit.” So we may say of Dr. Greenlaw: there was nothing 
that he touched which he did not illuminate and, to some 
extent, transform. 

Evidence of the quality of his mind and the vitality of his 
influence is shown in the fact that ten years after his death, his 
former students at Johns Hopkins, who are neither wealthy 
nor numerous, and some of his former colleagues, have had this 
portrait painted, which they have asked me to present to the 
University as a token of their gratitude to him and to it. 
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THE MIND OF A POET 


A Stupy OF WoORDSWORTH’S THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 
By RAYMOND D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years have gone into this search for the hiding places of a 
poet’s power. There are chapters on the part matter-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics are considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 


About 700 pages, two maps, buckram. $5.00 





CARLYLE AND THE SAINT-SIMONIANS 
The Concept of Historical Periodicity 


By HILL SHINE 


This study attempts to show the entry of a French influence into British 
thought of the Nineteenth Century. By tracing the impact of the Saint-Simonian 
concept of history upon Carlyle’s writings after 1830, it supplements recent 
investigations into the sources of Carlyle’s thought. And it suggests a funda- 
mental relation between his philosophy of history and his social philosophy. 

The material examined in preparation of this study includes some fugitive 
publications by the Saint-Simonians and two interesting but unpublished frag- 
ments by Carlyle. 13+ 191 pages. $2.25 





TEN OLD ENGLISH POEMS 
PUT INTO MODERN ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE VERSE 
By KEMP MALONE 


“The poems here brought together have been put into modern English but 
otherwise have been changed as little as possible. The rendering is as literal 
as I could make it within the verse form used, and the verse follows faithfully 
(though not with absolute strictness) the rules governing the composition of 
classical Old English poetry. . . . Made as a labor of love, these moderniza- 
tions are now put into print in the hope that they may lead some lovers of 
poetry to the old poems themselves. . . . Six of the poems are taken from the 
Exeter Book, the earliest anthology of English poetry. The other four are drawn 
from various sources. In date, the ten poems range from the seventh century 
to the tenth. The two love poems have a special interest, . . .” 
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